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Studies on Migration of Industry 


EVERAL months ago 


studies were put un- 


Industrial Methods of Communities 9, "Wee thumb method 
der way by the Policy- : . ther causes of unscientific 

ee —Reasons Underlying Location or a “s 

the Metropolitan Life In A ae : . : he inadequacy of present 

ee Relocation of Plants—Growth in sont oe 


with the Civie Development 


’ > Poa - cnanyved nait ns 
Committee of the National Smaller Cities Merge? and consolida 
Electric Light Association, t 


ms are doing a great dea 
with the object of determin- 


{ } +? 


bocu ittention on propel 


ing the reasons underlying movement of industries from atior Keen competition, foreign and domestic. ha 

one community to another and from one gen ral area of aused industry t eek the lowest pi ble costs. both in 
the country to another. At the same time, the location of production and in distributior It is realizing that strate 

new industries within given areas or communities wa gic locatior in important factor in lowering costs to 
studied, as well as the reasons back of the losses, sus the consume} 

tained by certain communities, in the industrial fabric of Industrial relocat 


) nce the World War has had 
the country. de p larger groups of movement 
What follows is taken from a summary of the survey, have been that of the cotton textile industry to the South 


and from an address delivered by William J. Barrett of ern States, the setting up of an immense rayon indust1 
the Policyholders’ Service Bureau, which was read befor n the South, development of a large hoe industry in the 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Hartford, last st. Le territory, movement of the center of the steel ir 
May. dustry from Pittsburgh and development of the Kraft 
Two forces are causing considerable thought to bi aper industry in the South 
viven to the subject of industrial development (1) Many lo secure their share of gain in these shifting indu 
cities have come to realize that their social and econon tries many communities have ught to attract individua 
advancement depends upon the industries within their bo! ants Advertising campaigns, offering freedom from 
ders, and are beginning to give attention to thos¢ au taxatiol ! e cast providing rent-free factoris for a 
tries and to the securing of additional payroll Indust? eriod of time, have been among the mear ised 
on the other hand, has been caused to study intensivel; 
present location and, where movement ontemplated, t How the survey Was Made 
arrive at a future location by scientific mear iwo general object f the irvey were: (1) To mea 
Many of the larger cities, realizing that the. annot a a tw year period n terms of number of plant 
depend entirely upon past momentum, Nave set about a ind of employees, the extent and nature of certain phas« 
tively to exploit their advantages of a large market, esta i industrial developments in the United States and Can 
lished industries, available labor supplies and inte! ¢ ida, (<) to define the ndey ng economic reasons which 
ral 
Si e! Ir ng 











‘ n e 
i I a I 

¢ VOrKI! i! irticipat } 

and living cond ng in any one WENT OUT OF 

tai f the thre 

NEW LOCAL It has pee! tems mentioned BUSINESS 
BUSINESSES estimated that n page 1090, to ! 
nine-tentns of gether with data 

all industries n the product 


Piants Gained are improperly manu factured, Plants Lost b 

| . . 1 - y 

| by Communities located. They the number of Communities 
| have been placed mployees, 





—_—— ————| where they are sources of capital - 
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Information on plants lost was difficult to secure. Such 


. develop 









iway from a given com- communities as have the data do not care to give it out. 
ng firms which had gone Information was obtained, however, from plants which had 
th less success moved, of their reasons for leaving their earlier locations 
nal interview were utilized One plant locating in a small community found it diffi 
is recognized that there cult to hold a supervisory force. These people had become 
elopment accustomed to the social and recreational advantages of 
large city and missed them greatly in the small com- 
nunit 

In another case, a gray iron foundry was located in a 
iall community. The growth of the business was rapid 
ind a considerable expansion was needed shortly. Investi 
gating the labor supplies in the community and adjacent 
erritory, the management found that ‘present require 
ments were absorbing practically the entire employable 
ilation. It thus became impossible to make the needed 

expal n at that point. 

One small community was 
found so favorable for indus 
tries that its industrial deve 

‘: opment has gone considerably 
100 23 ahead of its size and recrea 
VY ’ tional facilities. It has started 
: > =z to provide such facilities, as a 
? Y Lu. partial result of which land 
¢ t= © values in the retail business 
n J i section have gone skyward. 
a = o = One reason tor a recent 
DU oO —s Lit movement of industries to 
= > 
9D b = < ; small cities lies in the fact 
_ s Lu 36 that many of them have, with- 
> OQ a in the past five years, received 
a 2 : : , . 
Lit the advantages ol electri 
a power service formerly en 
= joved only by the larger com- 
U munities. This has made it 
Average Sizes of Plants Gained ee eee saan ae Se 
cate in these smaller places 
with full assurance of dependa- 
le 24-hr. electric service from 
il ntel mnected system. It 
I i that the preponderant movement in six of the 
I ! raph | are ro. he larger to the smallei 
nt Middie Atlantic States Gained Most 
) t ement of ar ndustry trom one communlt} 
: nother, that between the Middle Atlantic States (New 
} New Jerse ind Pennsylvania) and New England 
me intere Practically 86 per cent of the move- 
e! nto New England was from the Middle Atlantic 
: States, the principal trend being from New York into Cor 
: ne ( ersely, most of the plants moving out of 
, , . N England went into the Middle Atlantic States. 
Be \ whole, the Middle Atlantic States showed thé 
_ a greatest gains ie to relocations of industry, with New 
Kngland second. The Middle Atlantic States led in new 
inch factories, with East North Central territory se 
in Small Places nd The Middle Atlantic States are substantially ahead 
establishment of ne ocal plant New England stand 
+} elites do respe 
’ law can 7 
pee ee Cold Worked Gun Forgings 
east insportation al The forgings for guns manufactured during the past 
mmur offers the ad ear have all been cold worked, according to Major-Gen 
t its disadvantages eral C. (¢ Williams, chief of ordnance, United States 
n re more than on¢ Arm) At a meeting of the Army Ordnance Association, 
ed, more than one-sixth of Oct. 10, he said that 165 forgings have now been pro- 
f the ne cal industries duced by this method and not one has failed in service. 
reasons tor this movement 


Watertown Arsenal has continued to make minor improve- 
Markets, labor, transporta ments in the process and equipment, but the process is 


now standardized and is highly satisfactory. 


1929 








Evolves New Beehive Coke Proces 


Humphreys Coal & Coke Co.. After Long Experiments, 
Obtains Product Meeting New Speci- 


fications of Foundries 


ORE exacting coke specificatiohs from foundry nitation there wa 


pl 1u marketabie at a pren 


consumers and growing competition from by-prod- a quality 
uct coke producers have led the Humphreys Coal 
& Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., to evolve a process for manu 


facturing beehive coke comparable with by-product coke it \ better understanding of the pre 
both physical characteristics and chemical analysis. Th he Humphreys apes? eh Geuee oe 
Humphreys company, a subsidiary of American Radiator —— Cet the tt I ee 
Co., with mines and ovens in Westmoreland County, Pa., fouowring OS: CS SARS ee 
operates in the famous “Old Basin” Connellsville seam today with those of a few years ag 
During the many years of its history Humphreys be Old Specifications 
hive foundry coke has enjoyed a good reputation, both fon 
its chemical and physical characteristics. Until recently \ 
however, the coke was manufactured from coal that r 
ceived no preparation or refinement prior to coking 
was any effort made to control the porosity and shatter 
qualities or weight by formule in the introduction of air 
into the ovens. As the coke requirement of der , 
foundries became more exacting, the company realized 
that, if it were to supply satisfactorily the foundries of S 
the parent company, as well as a large outside trade, in 
provements in beehive coke would have t e introduced 
The Humphreys situation was complicated because the New Specifications 
company’s production f coal is limited under it lease 
hold to a comparatively small tonnage, equivalent onl) 
the requirements of its battery of 145 ovens. With th ( er he new spe 


NENERAL 
View of 
Surface Plant, 
Showing Pang- 
born Dust Ar- 
resters and 
Classifiers 
on Right, Prep- 
aration Plant in 
Center, and 
Ovens on Ex- 
treme Left 
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What Foundries Now Expect of Coke 








ige 1091, the company installed a laboratory 
i engaged a chemist and metallurgist. 
: we lieve | he first of its kind 
( W itl | iborato! ! Y 
l t el! ’ ! of nree 
i ( expel nts tne col 
t ) »f mecnar 
I i I De S1Ze of ( 
I flicis separatio1 
é I irthe lesulphur 
I ( al metnods 
! e} rove ! assu 
i S el ae Nea 
. te ering I er e ct 
hich the I has been suc 
I ems ~ es ustrated | tt 
p s of its foundry coke 
Shatte Index 


Pneumatic Separation Utilized 


Aiter the coal 1s Drought to the 
TY I ning tis first crushe 
é assed ove! pne ll! a 







rat {] Struc 
| ture of the 

Coke Before 

Hand - Drawing 

from a Beehive 

Oven Is Clearly 

Shown in This 

View 
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preparation 


ito a prope 


separators, 


plant 


r fine 
fur- 





nished by the American Coal Cleaning Corporation. Here 


a novel arrangement has been introduced by giving al! 
the coal a primary treatment and a portion of it a sec- 
ondary treatment over the separators. This is done to 
insure uniform chemical quality. With only one treat 
ment, which is customary, an extra quantity of refuse in 
the feed coal may not all be eliminated, but with a sec 
ondary treatment complete elimination to a predetermined 
standard is assured. After the coal has been run through 
the separators, it is given a treatment of acid to reduce 
further the sulphur content of the resultant coke. 

After the coal passes into the ovens and during the 
entire coking period, operation is regulated with extreme 
care to insure the proper porosity, weight and shatter in 
dex. The porosity and weight per cu. ft. can be and are 
varied to suit the requirements of the various customers. 
This diversification ranges in porosity from 49 to 56 per 
cent, and in weight per cu. ft. from 28 to 34 lb. This 
effort on the part of the producer to meet the require- 
ments of its customers is another recognition by the Hum- 
phreys company of the economies in foundry operation to 


} 


be derived from the use of the proper kind of coke. 
Sea Coal Produced as By-Product 


During the process of coal beneficiation by the pneu- 
matic process, considerable fine dust is produced. This 
is collected by means of Pangborn dust arresters, which 
have been erected adjacent to the preparation plant, and 


is classified into two sizes which are marketed as sea 


NE of the Pneumatic Sepa- 
( rators in Cleaning Plant. 
Here all coal is given a primary 
treatment, and a portion of it a 
secondary treatment over the 


separators to insure uniform 
chemical quality 












AND .- 
Drawing of 
the Coke Has 
Little Effect on 
the Size Because 


of Its Tough- 








ness 

| 

| 

i 
coal, or as an alternative can be re-introduced into the of the coal preparation plant, the No. 1 grade is compara 

coking coal. ble with the highest grades which are manufactured. 

The analyses of the two grades of sea coal are: Each cdr of foundry coke is tested for shatter index, 
porosity and weight per cu. ft. and analyzed for volatil 
No. 1 Grade ci ea " ae - matter, moisture, ash, fixed carbon and sulphur. Through 
Per Cent i aaall, Ciaae 69 the laboratory close control is maintained over the prope 
Through 100 Mesh 4 Ash 7.00 functioning of the coal crushing and coal separation 
Through 200 mesh 62 Sulphur plants, as well as the proper formule for air control of 
No. 2 Grade ee a = the ovens. In fact, the laboratory is used to exercise con 
Through 100 mesh 60 Aah oe - te trol over the coal from the mines to the finished coke in 
Through 200 mesh 20) Sulphur ys cars. Every active working place in the mines is ana 


lyzed at stated intervals, and an inactive place is mot ré 


While this sea coal might be termed as a by-product sumed until a complete analysis is made. 


Enlarge Old Motor for Reversing Blooming Mill Drive 


BY G. P. WILSON 


EVAMPING of a motor driving a reversing blooming The increased horsepower rating of the motor required 


mill at the Indiana Harbor, Ind., works, Youngstown new generators which would have a combined rating of 
Sheet & Tube Co., to accommodate larger equipment, was 6000-kw. and a 5000 hp. driving motor for these gen 
recently accomplished by increasing the size of the moto1 erators. The speed of the mill motor was raised from 40 
from 5000 hp. at 40 r.p.m. to 8000 hp. at 50 r.p.m. The to 50 r.p.m. by increasing the voltage of the generators 
old motor, installed on the 35-in. blooming mill in 1918, from 600 to 700. The new set and the revamped motor 
was supplied with power from a 3500-kw. flywheel motor- are provided with a new control, and a foot-operated 
generator set with two 1750-kw., 600-volt, d.c. generators. master switch replaces the old hand-operated master 

Increasing the power of the motor necessitated the witch. The field relays for the motor and generator ars 
replacement of the present armature copper with greater of the latest improved type. This new control] will in 
cross-section, to allow for this increased rating. To im- crease the performance of the set enabling faster a 
prove operating conditions further on the motor, under celeration and increased over-all performance to be made. 
peak-load conditions, tapered inter-poles were provided on The old flywheel set and control will be left instalied 
the machine and new compensating and commutating as a standby, so that the motor may be operated from 
windings. The old shunt field coils were removed and either the old set or the new, thus assuring available 
new field coils with improved insulation were provided power for driving it. The motor has a spare armature 

New end bells and baffle plates were installed, which also, so that this arrangement of the two motor-generator 
will improve the ventilating condition of the machine. sets will make the power supply conform to the spare that 
Redesigning the ventilation of the motor in line with is available for the motor. 
present-day practice, and increasing its horsepower to When completed the installation will be the only one 
8000, necessitated increasing the amount of air to the of its kind operating in steel mills, and will be the second 
motor from 40,000 cu. ft. to 80,000 cu. ft. a minute. largest reversing mill installed. Comparison of the op- 

eration of the new foot-master control with the old hand- 
*(j;eneral engineer Westinghouse Elect & Mfs East 
Pittsburegl operated control will then be possible. 
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eat Treating Woodsmen’s Axes 


Lead and Salt Baths, Electrically Heated and Automatically 
Controlled, Improve Output and Cut Costs Made 


by Semi-Muffle Furnaces 


N opportunity to appraise the over-all costs of heat 


treating carbon steel tools, and to show that reduc- 

tion in collateral costs may overbalance an increase 
iel cost, occurred in the plant of Warren Axe & Tool 
Warren, Pa., manufacturer of high-grade axes and 
As described 
Electric & Mfg. Ce... 
Mansfield, Ohio, in a paper before the meeting on fuels, 
1f Mechanical Engineers, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 7, the body of an axe is forged from low-carbon 


eging tools of some 33 years’ experience. 


Wirt S. Scott, Westinghouss 


lis is welded the cutting edge, consisting of 





iigh-carbon crucible steel. Only the blade or cutting bit 
needs to be hardened; hence it is unnecessary to heat the 
ntire axe except for obtaining a blue temper color, which 
a characteristic and advertised feature of the company’s 
iighest grade tools. 
In the past, in order to secure the best results ob- 
tainable from fuel-fired furnaces, each axe was individual- 
hardened and tempered. Despite the utmost care in 


eat treatment and testing, the necessary free replace- 


nents of tools sold under an unconditional guarantee be- 

ame an appreciable item, and one to be eliminated if 
yssible. This resulted in extensive investigation of new 
‘as and new methods of heat treating the parts, par- 
larly as applied to tempering. 


Prior to electrification, the axes were heated in semi- 
wuffied, gas furnaces. Individual treatment was thought 


produce the ultimate quality. The possibility for error 
n judgment on the part of the heat treater was appre- 
ciated, but this was minimized by the employment of ex- 


penienced heat treaters. 
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To secure the dark blue color of tempered steel was 
the aim of the heat treaters in the final operation, but 
the accomplishment was a matter of judgment, subject t« 
many variables and resulted in different shades of temper- 
ed steel and different degrees of hardness. To improve 
the quality of product, and to secure the most dependable 
uniform quality, it was decided to eliminate some of the 
variables, and reduce others to a minimum, through the 
use of electric heat, regardless of the operating cost. 

After electric furnaces were put in operation, the entir« 


method of heat treatment was reversed. Equipment i: 


2 ALT 
Bath, with 29 


Tempering 


Single-Bit Axes in the 
Bath. Hot axes ars 
replaced by cold ones 
at regular intervals 
Steady operations and 
unique current con 
trol hold temperature 
of bath within clos« 


limits 


cluded batch-type, semi-continuous operation, bath-typ« 
furnaces in place of hearth type; separate hardening anc 
tempering furnaces; one hardening and one tempering 
furnace in place of five combination hardening and temper 
ing furnaces. 

The electric furnaces are of the rectangular bath- 
type, consisting of a steel plate shell, lined with heat 
insulating and refractory brick. Heating elements formed 
of return-bend coils of nickel-chromium resistors are sus- 
pended from hooks anchored in the side walls, and also 
placed in the bottom in suitable refractory spacer blocks. 

The vessel for the bath is made of cast nickel-chromium 
alloy, supported from an upper flange. A nickel-chromium 
protective apron is placed around the flange, and over this 
is laid a steel top plate, to protect the brick work from 
damage, and prevent the molten material from entering 
the heating chamber. 

The hardening bath is operated at a temperature of 
1405 deg. Fahr.; the vessel is 22 in. wide by 60 in. long 


and 14 in. deep. The electrical capacity is 65 kw. 









"TT EMPERING 

Double-Bit Axes in 
a Special Salt Solu- 
That Tempers 
and Blues the Axe at 
the Same Time. There 
are 26 double-bit axes 
-om pletely 


tion 


immersed 


in the salt bath 


The tempering bath is operated at a temperature of 
580 deg. Fahr.; the vessel is 12 in. by 46 in. at the top, 
and 12 in deep. Its electrical capacity is 57 kw. 

Coils in each furnace are divided into two equal « 


cuits, each operated by separate contactor switches, which 


are opened and closed by means of temperature recordir 


x 

and controlling pyrometers. 
Two thermocouples are used with each furnace, one of 
the protected type plunged in the bath; the other is bare 
and placed within the heating chamber. This double pro 


tection and control is necessary to protect the heating el 


ments fully against excessive temperatures, particularly 


during the heating up periods, and to maintain 


Fahr 


of heat be s ip} lied 


temperature constant within 7.5 deg 
Theoretically, if 
minute to a bath, it 


a definite amount 
should be 
enough work through it each minute to 


each possible to put just 
hold the temper 


Some 


ature constant. means should be employed to in 

dicate whether or not the operator was working at the 
correct rate. This may be accomplished by placing threes 
contacts on the pyrometer, operating three lamps A 
white light would indicate correct temperature; a blue 


light, temperature too low; a red light, temperature too 


high: a white and blue light, a downward swing in temper 


| OUBLE-BIT Axes 
Are Being Heated in 
the Electrically Heated 
Lead-Hardening Furnace. 
The bit only is immersed 
in the lead Note the 
the wall 
at the extreme right, with 

the white showing, 
indicating proper tempera- 

ture and rate of 

brine 
directly 
back of the furnace oper- 
ator After finishing the 
day's production, the rack 
for holding 
| the bath 
the insulated 

placed in position over 

the lead bath, so that the 


three lamps on 


light 
correct 


The 
tank is 


production 
quench 


the axes in 
is removed, and 


cover is 


lead is still in a molten 
¥ condition next morning 


iture; a white and red light, an upward swing in temp 
iture 

In practice, it is impossible to comply entirely with the 
theory above outlined. For one thing the weight f axe 
vary, consequently the rate of heat absorption is not cor 
stant This condition necessitates a furnace ha ng 
apacity sufficient for heating the large charge at the 
given production rate, and, as a factor of safety, an ex 
ess capacity for unforeseen contingencies. The temper 

ire iriation of this combined system under the worst 

ditions was sufficient to hold the hardening temper ire 
vithin 15 deg. plus or minus In order that the y 
! system noted above hould burn continuou im 
not intermittently, it was necessary to use two rec: 
ind controlling instruments, one for the bath and one for 
the heating chamber. 

The use of two control instruments, two separat« n 
tactor switches and two circuit n each furnacs pened 
he way for an investigation for further refineme 
temperature ontrol. Temperature surges had been re 


a iced from 30 deg to 20 ade Zz DY 
the 


control, on 


ature of heating zone 


sary to and 


off, 


reduced, the corresponding surges in 


temperature 


intermittently, coul 


controlling the temper 


If the amount of energy nec: 
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h Moldinge’—What It Is and How 


Conducted 


as 
! ling [Ther . 
! ! ( ns pro] nded 
I e! Uf ] re Finally 
T a ne 
ng nothing ré know! 
ry ’ ’ i ] ? n 
1 n made tn the ittern 
\ m ter y ired nt the vy id 
ting yainst ( Va ibout zs in 
By irning the mold upside down the re 
I poured out This leaves a hollow 
nzed an yr genuine 
( in be succe l applied t cast iron, 
u in In making a kettle, for example, 
ut e molten iron poured into the 
é tand ist long enough so that the de 
knc metal set gainst the mold surfaces, 
11 molten iron is poured out. Several 
ul Y e with the remaining iron so long as 
i e! ot The time allowed for hot or cold 
matter of experience 
é depends upon the rate of cooling 
ten metal in contact with the green sand of the 
! mparative cold and damp mold walls 
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Operation of the tempering furnace is substantially t 
same hardening that the 
axe is submerged in the liquid, and a double-bit axe requires 


as the furnace, except entire 


only one tempering operation, whereas it is run througt 
the hardening furnace twice, once for each blade. Temper 
ng 41%-lb. double-bit axes, both points at one time, tne 
length of time any one axe was in the bath was & mi! 
The tempering bath holds 26 double-blade axes, or 29 
single-blade axes by the changing of the jig. 


One operator is required for each furnace, working 01 


piece work, each man turning out 1450 axes a day. Tw 


n and the electric furnaces turn out a larger productior 


Lie | 

than five heat treaters previously turned out of the fuel 
fired furnaces, are not rushed as they were in the past 
to average a certain wage per day, and have better work 


no 


conditions. 


Maintenance Costs 


Maintenance of the gas furnaces was amazingly small 


($14.90 a month) due to the simple construction of the 


furnaces, and to the fact that the heat-treaters supplied 
most of the labor at no cost, since they were on plect 
vork 

No expenditures for repairs to the electric furnaces 
have occurred to date, but the vessel of the hardening 
furnace will have an average life of 6000 hr. Tempering 
vessels have been in use for 13,000 hr. with no signs of 
depreciation. If a vessel costs $800 installed in the fur 
nace, and is used 200 hr. per month, the monthly deprecia- 
tion is $23.20. Two hundred eighty lb. of lead and 28 lb. of 
tin are used each month in the hardening bath to make 
up the loss of metal, which amounts to $31. One ton of 
granular carbon will last 9 months, and costs $50 deliver- 
ed. Average monthly cost is therefore $5.60. 

One barrel of special tempering salt costs $75 and 
asts three weeks. This item amounts to $100 a month. 

Recapitulating the total maintenance per month fo 
the two electric furnaces is: 
It also essential that the metal have a fairly wide ranges 
f temperature from the liquid to the solid state. A ricl 
gray iron has this when high in silicon In the case of 
aluminum the metal sets practically all at once and slush 
moldit annot be employed. 

Measuring Open-Hearth Temperatures 

Accurately 

NE rather surprising fact in connection with gas 
O temperatures in the open-hearth furnace, has re 


ind EB 19 
in five different 


cently been reported by A. Schack in Stahl sen, 
(1929), pages 1196 and 1197. This is that 
the of temperature 
the furnaces is no higher than 


(2930 deg. Fahr). 


the outgoing 


1610 


furnaces limit in 


upper 
gases at ends of the 
deg. ¢ 

Measurements were made with the “Durchflusspyrom- 
so arranged that a stream of gas 
the hot junction, thus minimizing 


eter,” a thermocouple 


is drawn rapidly ove 
errors due to radiation from surfaces hotter or colder than 


the 


vas. 
Temperatures of outgoing gases measured in this way 
at the top of the checkers were some 120 to 150 Fahr. 


hotter than those obtained with the ordinary couple. With 
at the tempera- 
tures were from 180 to 270 deg. Fahr. lower than those 


incoming air, same location, the “true” 


found by usual procedures. 
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Unusual Uses of Magnets in Handling Materials 


we E electric magnets have tor some years een Ty smal magnets d 7 t i spreadet ean 
standard equipment for handling hand rf 























quit landling scrap, pig iron used tor handling pipe, as shown 1n a third istra 

und many other items of iron and steel, both in ste: Chese gnets k up a 

muls and foundries and in scrap yards, there are a I several sizes a Save 1 labor in s g. Opa 

ber of uses to which magnets have been ved als ecausé ‘ e racks 

in some plants which may suggest other uses ice ‘ ‘ ogether e s 

to other plants. Some of these out-of-the | where this method 

ordinary practices are shown in pictures from : I ese { ugnets 

the Ohio Electric & Controller Co., Cleveland g be ur sed in indling plates ‘ 
Picking up a box of tin plate without break plant of the Newport News Shipbuilding & 

ing out contents has become common practice Irydock Co., Newport News, Va The « 

in some plants. One illustration shows this iny has six such sets, taking plates as h 

operation wherein one side of the wooden box ) ft. long 8 wide, and from 

ies between the magnet and the magnetic ma ; in k 

terial contained within the box. This magnet This par r i vas lertak« 

18 in. in diameter is suspended from a 3000-lb connection w 1achining plates to form 9 

jib crane on an electric industrial truck miles of water pipe 6 f n diameter, for use 
Another view shows a 20-in, round n California There were 514° 

magnet, also on an electric truck with jib carloads of these plat 


t 


crane attachment, lifting a pair of railroad handled The 
carwheels with the connecting axle, for the 
Indiana Harbor Belt Rail- 


way at Indiana Harbor, Ind 


magnets unic ide 
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onveyorsReduceFactory Accidents 


Growth of Mechanical Transportation, However. Has 
Created Special Hazards from Which 
Workers Must Be Protected 


BY W. 

S related t ndustrial progress in metal-working 
nis n alle t! ige of conveyors 
reased use of mechanical means of 
rge measure enabled the metal 
ants of the nited States to make such pro 

rld-wide production and efficiency records. 
f the most important benefits coming from the 
veyors is in lessening industrial acci- 
\ n « ‘ S e seldom installed wholly to 
( ( sually replace hand labor, and 


working force tends to cut down the 


so! ‘ ise of the decreased mar 
ire 
) Vvny factories have been able 
‘Tr : 
ror ! ons in accidents is be 







B ASKET Guards 
F Should Be Placed 
n | 


Over- 
hain 


I lerneath 
head ( 
to Prevent Ma- 





Con- 

veyors 
1 

terial 


rrom 


I alling 


upon Workmen (at 


Right) 
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DEAN 


KEEFER 


ause of the displacement of dangerous operations by th 
ise of conveyors. This is one form of engineering revisio1 


which has become closely associated with sound safety 


work. 
irritating delays due other form 


of industrial waste are being minimized by the engineer 


to accidents and many 


ing application of mechanical principles in handling ma 
terials. 


However, mechanical conveying systems _ introduce 


special hazards which must be recognized, for the reaso1 


that accidents resulting from them are usually quite 


severe. A conveyor represents a mass of moving ste¢ 
inder the control of power. It is not surprising, thers 


fore. 
eyors are likely to be serious, probably resulting in broken 


that most injuries to men who become caught in con 


arms or legs or a crushed body. For this reason no con- 


veyor can be 


system 


considered complete until it is pro- 





T RANSMISSION 
Cases Are Loaded 
On and Discharged 
from This Conveyor 
Automatically, There- 
by Reducing to a Min- 
imum the Possibility 
of Accidents to Em- 
ployers (at Left) 


Fatigue, cluttered-up working places, congestion, 





oe 








AIL Guards Protect 
Workmen at the Point 
Where This Core Conveyor 
in an Automobile Foundry 
Passes from One Floor to An- 


other (Below) 














LONG This Chain 

Conveyor a_ Rail 
Guard Has Been Erected 
to Keep the Drive Shaft 
Housing from Flying Up 
and Possibly Hitting a 
Worker If the Chuck 
Holding the Axle 
Should Break or Fall 

(Above) 


vided with every possible mechanical device for safety, to conveyor and removing the stock when it has reached 
lessen such accidents and hazards. the assembly line. Some additional help must be employed 


to maintain the equipment, “but this,” as Mr. Thalner 
’ ‘av avs Icehecce « S; sty \ ee rs . : ; 

Conveyor Hazards Discussed at Safety Meeting states, “is usually of a higher caliber than ordinary labor 
Conveyor accident hazards are always important topics and consequently can be relied upon to protect itself 


of discussion at regional and national safety conferences Proper mechanical safeguards over gears, chains and 


For example, one of the outstanding addresses at the 1926 


belts, as well 
National Safety Congress Was on “The Hazards of As veyor, \ ill make this equipment almost ‘fool proof.’ ” 
sembly,” by R. F. Thalner, safety director of the Buick 


Motor Co. He indicated as his experience that a large 


as a number of stop stations along the cor 


As another protection for a conveyor system, the motor 


equipment should be completely inclosed. This is needed 


percentage Of the hazards of assembly was in the use of not only as a safety precaution, but also to protect th 
conveyors. He listed them as hazards in transportation system from | ible damage, for shutdowns are alway 

from machine shops to assembly plants, in sub-assembl) costly 

and in main assembly. Under the latter he listed hazards | 

with conveyor lines, chains, motive power and stop but Repairs Should Be Made While Conveyor Is Stationary 

tons. Additional hazards occurred in connection with ap- It is a go ds ifety rule that no adjustments or repair 
purtenances to conveyor lines, such as in frame-riveting, of any kind on a conveyor system should be made whil 
ventilation, furnaces and hammers and hazards with cab! the conveyor is in motion. Through the use of modern 
and their inspection, lighting, stock bins for small parts, pressure oiling and greasing devices, however, the oiler 
belts and gears, steaming room, painting and drying, sub may be able to reach out-of-way places without special 
conveyors, hoists, pit work, punches, drifts and chisels. hazards Extension pipes on oil and grease cups are also 

Mr. Thalner is of the opinion that conveyors are prob a good protective device. Automatic gravity oilers are in 
ably the most efficient and safest method for transporting wide use, and a central oil reservoir or container is not 
stock, provided the equipment is properly installed. only economical but removes accident hazards. 

Conveyors which require attention only at the loading Conveyors should not be started without first giving 
and unloading ends eliminate to the highest degree pos warning to the men who may be making repairs or ad- 
sible the human factor, because in the entire process of justments or oiling the machinery. Every repair man 
transportation the only help required is in feeding the should be provided with a lock or a warning sign, which 
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ild pu e starting lever or control switch be 

‘ s work on the conveyor. Rules forbidding 

ne t emove a lock or a warning sign, except the 
ed it, should be rigidly enforced. 

In tl] ise of long conveyors running through two o1 


r in one room to points from which controls 
s sometimes a good plan to 
sounded by the operator 
‘e the machinery is started, thus 


happen to be in a 


National Conveyor Safety Code Being Formulated 


f prote ting convevors 1S considered of 

rtar to demand a national conveyor safety 
S 1 e is being worked out under the auspices 
Ame n Standards Association, with the Ameri- 
S f Me I Engineer al the National 
f Casualty and Surety Underwriters as sponsors 
ght groups and organizations, with 42 special 

s re rating formulating it. Thess 
nclude tl American Society of Safety En- 
\ ! I e! Associatior American 
Eng ( \ ition, International Belting Con 
National Safety Council, Society of Industrial 
‘ SS s Bure l f Standards, factory 

rth e groups. Their purpose 1: 

I ‘pate eratior ind maintenance ol 

1 t ket, apron, screw and jigging 

eways, vernead trolleys 

I ely assoc ted wit 

t iards, shafting, coup 
! ins Hooks and 

I I } ectrical quip! lent 

| ul ssible hazards it 

f I I } Wiring and Il! 





fastening overhead cay 
riers of different sorts are also important, and wire rops 
There are 
special hazards at regular cross-over points of conveyors 


Proper methods of securely 


and cables should be frequently inspected. 
unless protected by elevated bridges or tunnels with prope 
guard rails. There is always danger in the practice ofte: 
seen in factories of boys and other workmen riding 

kinds of conveyors. Such a 


certain practice should bh: 


strictly prohibited; it usually can be done by the estal 
lishment of guard rails at proper points. 

The Chevrolet Motor Co. has made novel use of one of 
its overhead traveling conveyors to carry safety messages 
This conveyor travels slowly and safety signs are so ar 
ranged as to appear about every 5 min. at a given point 
“Even a busy bee uses safety” is one of these slogan: 
Others “The safe “Safet 


ways prove safety pays,” “Safety ways bring happy days,” 


are: way is the best way,” 


and “Today is safety day.” 
Many factory accidents are due to falls and therefor 
loading and discharging 


it is suggested that stations 


conveyors be protected with anti-slip floor surfaces. 


Overhead Conveyors Need Special Protection 


The efficiency of many small plants has been great 


ncreased through the addition of suitable conveyors, mar 


of which are of the overhead type. These conveyors dé 


nand special protection with nets or flooring underneat} 


them. Where there is such overhead flooring there shoul 
always be foot-boards, guard-rails, and the like, to pre 
vent material from falling. 


Extension of conveyors from one floor to another has 


troduced a special fire hazard, permitting a fire, unless 


there is proper protection, to spread quickly between floors 
Two methods have been devised to eliminate this hazard 

one to inclose the chute in a tower of steel, concrete o1 
masonry and the other to provide fire doors (draft checks) 


where the 


floors. 


chute passes through the 





iccompanying illustration 


i. shaft shown nthe 


eigns tU.O00 Ib with a maximum finished diameter 
n. and an overall length of 32 ft., and is thought 
be one of the largest ever built It was forged by the 


1 
an octagonal 


Nicetown, Philadelphia, from 
82 in. in diameter and weighing 290,000 Ib., 
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and was machined in the shops of the Westinghouse Elec 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. It is designed to be 
supported with the rotor on two large bearings, 30 in 
in diameter and 60 in. long. The shaft will be used in 
the rotating part of a 60,000-kva. 514-r.p.m. horizontal 
generator in the Westinghouse company’s test laboratory 











Possibilities of High-Test Cast Iron 


Need of Classification and Proper Test Bars— 
Use of Alloys and Special 


Melting Processes 


IGH-STRENGTH cast irons offer possibilities to t} n analy t} tre? 


gray iron foundryman not only to increase his field of range of 25.000 to 13.000 vhen the licon raise 


operations but also to regain some of the tvpes of work from 0.75 to 2.25 per cent It bviously quite wrong 
now being placed in other iron and steel groups Ar t dg ist iron at a 14,000-lb. strength whet 

essential point to be remembered is that n the present na practice 25,000 II al e readily obtained 

condition of development of high-strength cast iron, this 


material is still in the experimental stage, and, further, as lest Bar Needed Which Can Be Correlated 


it develops, it will be necessary to classify or grade cast Test ba ean vel ttle under their present a pt 
irons according to their merits, said E. J. Lowry, consult nce Their use mited t mpat ns for the pt 
ing metallurgist, Detroit, in a paper, “High-Strength Cast obtai1 by varying the analyses and the ns used it 
Irons,” presented at the National Metal Congress, Cleve <ture he cannot be used t mean the actua 
land, in September. treneth of ‘a casting eads to doubt by the eng 
European investigators have perhaps been more fo nee? There e, there nmediate nec ty rt 
ward in the development of this material than om v1 levelopment of test bar which may easily be correlate 
research and production men, said the autho his 1 to the pl al propertie f a casting. When th 
doubt is due to the fact that American foundrymen aré¢ mplished it wv be easier t inderstand the action ¢ 
faced with the problem of mass production, whereas it new processes developed 
Europe more time can be given to technical development Production of high-strength cast iror vy the 
of processes surrounding the production of cast iron of : has long been known, but to produce strength 
new physical properties. 60.000 to 65.000 . per a n. ha led to the use of pecial 
' ' ‘ ‘ vith the ipsequent 1ddait n of A 
Various Types Should Be Classified P ‘ ¢ 
Such ethods have not generally been acceptec f 
When one considers the nomenclature, “high-test cast irvme! It must be rea ed that a change ‘f met 
iron,” it is apparent that the cast iron industry has not re re rage, whereas a simple method of Introd 


taken full recognition of the possibilitic Ss existing in the tion of i be generally accepted Any change ! 


industry. Instead of departing from empirical standards, the method of melting requires a re ng of the u 

it is continuing in the same vein. It is essential that the production process¢ 

Varying types of cast iron be properly cla fied This It h; heen generally thought that alloys may be i 

apparent when one considers the trade name “sen teel.”’ ‘ luced int nferior OY with the resulting effect t 

This term will allow a foundryman to make his product high-strength cast irors wv be produced. Such is not t 

with as low as 1 per cent of steel in h mixture and a Ase \ ct merelv as an aid to the bettermer f 

high as 100 per cent steel melted in his cu; This car When all re prope ised it nnect 

not be taken as a condemnation of the product, but mers it} ect section and analvs¢ ‘ ne I I 

shows the latitude with which this kind of cast iron ma atter to produce high strength without special procs 

be made. r] eal that when a foundryman has adjusted n 
Another illustration is afforded by th: ise of alloyed tures. he ul e regular cupola metal and, with the add 

cast rons. In this instance claims may e made where ‘ . f on fF the know? alloy ncrease h iveras 

alloys are ised put no full percentage s give! It must treneth fron ~ OOO Ih. t 15.000 | , and even a nigt 

be admitted that it would not be an easy task to classify 65.000 ne ’ The known alloy ire nickel, chi 

cast irons under such methods as the S.A.E. uss n des mium. 1 denu unadium and titar 

ignating various types of steel for definite uses, for 

irons are more complicated in their structure, physical Special Melting Processes 

and chemical analyses than are steels. If, howev: the I tt ttention ha een paid t ethod 

engineer is to be enlightened, cast irons must e cate lure al asically so because of the apparent init 

gorically named for him with subsequent ting of what t When. however ne oY ler the use of spe 

might be expected in cast irons in these classes ting proce , plus the e ota n compa! nt 
Quite often the engineer is guided solely by text books , combinatior f alloy vith regula n. the resulting 


with an exception here and there of actual experience. It osts are apparentiy the ame It easier to work wit! 
is often the case that data in text books are based on as- the latter method than to apply the former in productior 
sumptions of strength obtained under varying circum foundry work 


stances 20 years ago. They further are based on inac- There are st further possibilitis n the productior 
curate determinations in comparison with those made t high-strength iron when the question of annealing i o1 


z 
day. It is quite usual that engineering text books quoté sidered. A process may allow a casting to be made harde 
the tensile strength of cast iron as a maximum of 14,000 and stronger By proper annealing the hardness and 


lb., and more usually at 12,000 Ib. per sq. in. Such physi trength are little affected and yet the machinabil 


cal properties are ridiculous on their face value unless increased to the point of the lower strength, softer ca 
the specimens were cut from 2%-in. sections made from iron. Continued experiments with varying analyses and 
analyses of too soft a chemical composition. As an in- later heat treatments offer great possibilities for the pr: 


stance, keeping the section the same and using a different duction of high-strength cast iron. 
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; 9 ° ° & 
orld’s Largest Nitriding Furnace 
Over Two Tons Can Be Treated with Ammonia 
Gas—Preducts 11 Feet Long 
Hardened in It 


A platform of three 


that melt at low temperatures. 


\ t nia is or nitriding the l x 4-in. strips running lengthwise is built up in the 
( Alloy Steel Corpora bottom of the box to support the material being nitrided, 
! UT , Diant, lt wnat S Sala to Dt ne is IS necessary to have the work well supported tu 
ng furnace the w d avoid warpage. Other strips, % x 4 in., are placed across 
f triding large parts { the longitudinal strips, which are of plain carbon steel. 
end car-type furnac: The hea ! The box rests on cast steel cradles which are bolted ti 
hree sections—the two ends and steel slabs extending lengthwise. The slabs rest on sand 
ng element eing located in the bot covered bricks that are laid on the car platform, the sand 
les. The furnace designed for ope) taking care of the difference in expansion between the 
ture ip to 1800 deg. Fahr. to permit it brick and the slabs when the box is being heated. 
g and drawing furnace a ell as for Ammonia is delivered from five tanks to a bustle pips 
and from that to two outlets, one for connection to the 
A g e¢ ! h an ¢ box when it is outside and the other for connection when 
¢ 1 ft : ft. 9 vide and } it is inside the furnace. Connection from these outlets 
¢ f.4 tt. 8 ! The nitriding box is to the box is through heavy rubber tubing that connects 
nigi ! nted to a bustle pipe. This pipe feeds five %-in. tubes made 
8-wheel tor-driven cat of KA2 tubing that serve as inlets. These pipes extend 
g S few construction, the joints through the end of the box in the bottom of the box and 
ng gas tight It made of KA2 iinless are of different lengths, their discharge ends being 4 ft. 
e1 ealed | ead and bismutl ipart permitting the distribution of the gas through the 





4 ges Large Nitriding Box 


(Right) Be rore Being 


Pushed into the New Nitrid 


ii¢ 


n 


ing I urnace 


j j ' 
some | arge ( ylinders (Above) 


Which Have Been Nitrided 
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Some Large Sections Which Have Been Nitrided 


An impeller 


engine and a ran 


box. Three 1-in. outlets provide sufficient outlet for the 
gases leaving the box and to take care of the ba 

pressure. These outlets connect with a bustle pipe and 
from this the gas mixture passes into three other outlets 
which feed into water bubblers. The extent of the am 
monia dissociation is determined at the outlet before the 
gas enters the water bubblers. 

A feature that is unusual is a fan located in the box 
to insure the circulation of gas through the work. This 
is direct driven by a motor mounted on the car and con 
nected to a shaft running through a tube into the box 


Because of the high temperature, the bearings supporting 
the lubricated. 

of of 

resisting and non-corrosive, all working in a loose fit, 
The 


sleeve Is Q 


fan cannot be 


A combination steels extreme hardness, heat- 
used to take the place af lubricated bearings. 
ing shaft is of Enduro-KA2 The 
nitralloy and the bushing of a heat-resisting alloy. The 
roof 


For checking purposes there are also two pyro 


driv 
steel. 
temperature control is by pyrometers in the 
furnace. 
meters in the nitriding box. 


The work is cleaned before it is placed in the bo» 
making it as free from scale as possible Then the ( 
is placed on with a crane and the car runs i the furnace 
under its own power, the end of the car carrying the 

Failures in the Brazing of Steel 
rYwWO general methods for joining thin-walled steel 
i are in use, according to W. Riede in Stahl und 
Eisen, 49 (1929), pages 1161 and 1162. These are the 
torch-brazing process and the dipping process. Objection 
to the first is mainly on the ground that the flame melts 


the steel, while the second, although entailing a certain 


amount of extra finishing labor, appears more rationa 
and with the exercise of care, will give uniform results. 

In the dipping process, however, cracks appear in 
part of the steel which has been exposed to the brass. This 
appearance is quite the general rule, but may be dimin 
ished by suitable aging and heat treatment. 

As a result of experimentation, the following explana 
offered: 


vere cold work, tend to recrystallize strongly when sub- 


tion is Steels, which have been subjected to s« 


jected to the heat of the brazing liquid. Internal stresses 
thus set up, accompanied by penetration of the brass be 
tween the large newly-formed grains, are the cause of the 
cracks. 

It is recommended that the brass be kept below 1100 
In order to detect the intrusion of brass into the 
intercrystalline spaces a polished section is etched 3 min 
in ammonium hydroxide; this shows the brass as a deep 
block. The grain boundaries are then brought out in the 
usual way with a 2 per cent solution of alcoholic nitric acid. 


deg. C 


two upper products are large piston rods for a ga 
| 
shaft are the other two products 


‘ 


oO! remaining outside Lne lurnace 
n the proper position in the furnace the open end of the 
furnace is bricked up before the heat is turned o1 

The nitriding temperature in 975 deg. Fah Wi 
s kept in the furnace from 50 to 90 hi Ammonia 
introduced when the seal melts or at about 300 deg. Fah 
causing the cover to seat It takes from one hour t 
10 min. to drive out the air after the box is sealed and 

to 6 hr. for the furnace to reach temperature After 
the heat is turned off the work is allowed to cool dow 
to about 800 deg. before being taken from the furnacs 
After the car is taken out, the parts are allowed t 
to about 300 deg. before the lid is taken off the containe 
The work comes out with a silver white finish 

The largest furnace charge to be nitrided far 
2 tons. However, it is expected that the furnace would 
vork satisfactorily with a larger amount of work in the 
box at one time Work that has been nitrided in thi 
furnace includes a shaft 11 ft. long and 6 11 n diameter 
locomotive cross head guides, crank hafts for moto) 
puses and piston rods and piston pins fo. ya engine 
The maximum depth of case is 0.035 in 

The nitriding box, car and auxiliary equipment were 
built in the Central Alloy plant. The furnace was built 
by the Electric Furnace ¢ Salem, Ohio. 

Much Nickel Used in Radio Tubes 
nickel for screens and plates in the 


DVANTAGES of for 
screen grid tubes or other radiotrons are enumerated 
by (C.C.C Bloomfield, N. J 


olby, 
for 


mesh can be 


Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
Inco, Vol. IX, No. 2. It is 


readily formed into 


writing pliable, and the 


any shape desired; it 


easily cleaned by baking in a hydrogen atmosphere, and 
relatively immune to tarnishing on standing or han 
dling; it can be readily spot-welded to other nickel part 


t has a relatively high melting point and it 
na state at a reasonable cost. 
The nicke] 


ment of the tube for several reasons. 


can be secured 
pure 
use of mesh is restricted to the outer els 
The two grids with 
n the plate are of comparatively small diameter, must be 
have ti 


these conditions, a 


irate in diameter, and if made of mesh would 


be of 


satistactory 


act 


very open weave. Unde more 


grid 
than 


can be manufactured using a spirally 


wound wire using woven mesh. In order to obtain 
satisfactory operation, the plate of the tube would have to 
be of very fine woven material if mesh were used; becaus« 
of the difficulty and cost of weaving such fine mesh, solid 
nickel strip is still used for the plate. 

In general, it may be said that every metal part within 
the 
contains nickel as an alloying material, or is mounted upon 


nickel supports. 


glass bulb of the radiotron either consists of nickel, 
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Efficient Wire Enameling Unit 


Vertical Electric Tube Furnace. with Efficient Feed Mech- 


anism and Temperature Control. Speeds Output 
and Improves Quality of Finished Wire 


BY CHRISTIAN E. RUGH, JR. 


Mi I eratior the enameling wire lustrated has 50 per cent more capacity than the oven 
Tractor) oating with a actually used for the test. The ovens have an overall 
luctior t Poa apply a superior height of 22 ft. Take-off mechanisms and feeder spool 
me cost | hieve both of these « racks are attached to both sides of the oven. The method 
ime time ha een found commercially of dipping the wire in the enamel is also shown. 
the electric over Table I shows the result of the experiment conducted 
ation in varnishes and enameling pro n the two different types of ovens. The same size wire 
comparison of different types of ovens was run in both cases and it was taken at random from 
In comparative tests on two ovens, one factory stocks. 
the results were idged solely upor Gas used in the test was 550 B.t.u. gas and the pur- 
thod to produce wire that would pass chase price was 80c. per 1000 cu. ft. Electricity was 
\ varnish that was considered satis purchased at le. per kwhr. Taking into consideration 
! gas oven was used for both run Adjust the increased speed that could be obtained in the electric 
speed of wire and ventilation we! oven, the cost comparison becomes 0.445c. per 1000 ft. of 
ven separately in order to produc finished wire in the electric oven as against 0.815c. pe 
f finish on the wire 1000 ft. of finished wire in the gas oven. 
ctric oven ust n these test the On another occasion and in a different plant, a com- 
mpanying picture Ithough the ovet parative test on 28.5-mil copper wire run at a speed of 
22 ft. per min. showed the results given in Table II. 


Gas in the above case cost 72c. per 1000 cu. ft. and the 


;, LECTRICALLY Heated Vertical Ovens 
for Enameling Wire (at Left) 


\ J IRE from Spools Passes Under Grooved 
Sheaves Which Dip into Liquid Varnish. 


More than one coat may be given by looping 


the wire back outside the furnace and around 
this sheave as many times as desirable (Below) 
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7 ERTICAL Oven Is a Narrow Rectangu- 
\ lar Slot Through Which Wires Are 
Threaded. Air circulation for oxidizing the 
varnish and carrying heat from resistors to 
wires is insured by baffles on inside walls (not 

shown) 


electric rate was 114c. per kwhr. The electric load was 
so desirable that a rate of %c. per kwhr. was made for 
complete electrification of the enameling plant. This 
lowered rate figured to a net saving of $500 per oven 
per year on fuel alone. 

The characteristic design of an electric wire enameling 
oven shows that the wire is fed from spools arranged on 


a suitable rack mounted to the back of the oven. To 
I 0 a e Cost of Ins ( + 
Bar Insul Speed i E 
Wir on n I ( 
Dia Limit pe rH 
Over Mils Mils Mi } H ( 
} 28 2 € 1.4 ze ' 
( 28 aot 4.4 Ze 78 
Numbe dips s nu _ 4 ig 
vel 4 








A RRANGEMENT of Feeder Spool Rack 


and Control Panel Is Compact 


YECTIONAL Construction of Electrically 
K Heated Wire Enameling Ovens. Skele 
ton framework shown at center; unit heating 
plates and refractory walls installed at left 

completely cased oven at right 


\ =P 


ro 
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: } rawn copper, the wire 1s t 
guide sheaves and up through the 
aippec I ename The wire then 
tT ¢ e! T a she ive laVINY 
ping tne enamel. In ryoing I 
‘ ks thin film that I 
‘ ‘ eS nr the ove;Tr The 
! r nanner four tim 
? é ake ts ena f f 
t KnE 
y ne i ] 
er I tto1 sheave n t be 
! é fi t smooth ilong 
ning Hi f ite champer! TI t 
v the enamel to thon 
! ng run over tn sneave 
‘ ide high heat resisting al 
2 e! efficient heat transfe 
nt T me al plates Su 
VI na re ren VaDie throug! Une 
! th entire hea g chambe 
} ‘ use of the 
ne enameling plant the old standards 
e be 7 mandrel four times 
‘ th t icking the varnisl 
ns 1 ( for the same test around 
es tl e diamete1 It is not un 
‘ electrica enameled wire 
ind bend them around their own 
é icking 
‘ ‘ f ? the ontinuity 
I Star equirements 
! r 100 f vhen an 
ni me} 
f ! (Voltage ric 
Long 1 I e show! 
Y tent ] S eS 
Oi + 
t ict electt strength, hard 
mie ? t ti K ne 
( ele re T 1?! eru ? 
mits established unde) her method 
oY ese ¢ eptional economies 
t ne nherent characteristi ot 
e! ind design The design 
! e experle ‘ n adapting ele 
neating problems 
re eT tr { rN ¢ ff tec with 


Centrifugal Casting of Guns 


eee work n centrifugal casting of gur 
to the behef that the process ha een satisfa 
he r the 37-mm. gun, the \-mm., infantry 
} y)) } ‘ é Vs M: l General C., ¢ 
f of ordnance, United Stat Army. A 
asting machine fo roduction of the 75-mm. 
he 105-mr } \ er and the in. anti-alr- 
! ind« r ictior ippears, and will soon 
eration 
! Williams dis ] ed the subiect ata meeting of 
Ordnance Association, Oct. 10. Approximately 
bile gur he said, can be cast from the amount 
n metal that has heretofore been required for one 
gun made from forgings It is estimated, he 
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one 


from 
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be cast and cold worked in approxi- 


a 
lall the cost 


centrifuga 


various illustrations. 





obvious from the 


he electric wire enameling oven is 
The base plate covers 12 sq. ft. and 
ip to the height of an average man there is no overhang. 
The projected floor space occupied by the oven, pick-up 


nechanism, feeder spool rack, oven control panel, trans 
rmers and vapor condenser is 20 sq. ft. 

Heat regulation is of particular importance and the 
oi 


irrangement of heating units compensates for losses at 


the points where they occur. Thus the temperature dis 


en 
tion within the oven is remarkably uniform. The 


sign of heating units can also be such as to increas 


the temperature along the height of the oven at almost 


i rate and hold it constant at any set value. 


i? lesired 


For such purposes a “high-low” power control has def 
nite advantages The high heat is adjusted to supply 
ghtly more than the normal power requirements and the 
w heat, to supply slightly less. Any changes in tempera 
ture then take place very slowly, enabling the control in 


trument to function with a very slight lag behind the ac- 
ial temperature change, and makes it unlikely that the 
rature at other points than the control pyrometer will 
ry from the limits set upon the controlling device 

Coincident with the baking process, the varnish oxi 
undergoes a chemical change. The importance of 
yhase of the operation emphasizes the advantages of 
tl ctric oven quite clearly. The electric oven converts 
power to heat with no gases of combustion. Tests on ex- 
t gases show no CO» or CO from electric ovens while 
exhaust gas from gas ovens showed 4 to 5 per cent COs, 


Re 


trace 


of CO, and a reduced percentage of oxygen 


with a 
It is possible to control the ventilation 


Ny this amount, 
and admission of air in the electric oven to an extent im- 
ical in ovens using fuels. 
The oxidizing process is not hindered in the electric 
oven but is aided by the fact that fresh air is constantly 
irrounding the wire at all points. To further assist the 
omplete chemical change in the wire coating, the air is 
epeatedly forced across the wires as they pass up, 
through the oven. Continuous motion of the air is in- 
by placing baffles on the sides of the oven. Thess 


affles, while they in no way obstruct the operator i 


ringing the wires, act in a two-fold manner. They 
ause the necessary air to be forced into intimate con 
ict with the wire, as mentioned before. Since practi 
lly all of the heat is obtained Dy convection currents ol 
air, the baffles cause the heated air to flow to the line of 


re, and in this manner the two requisites of baking 


rnish—heat transfer and oxidation are carried on 


fter treatment are better, he asserted, thar 


asting a 


btained from forgings of the same composition. “The 


+ ; 


metal generally is exceedingly ductile and in this respec 
appears to be superior to that of forgings of the sam« 
composition. Also the carbon is thrown toward the 
center in a gradual change so that, for example, in the 
75-mm. pack howitzer, the carbon may be 20 to 25 points 


higher at the bore than at the outside. This gives greate. 


strength at the bore where high elastic limit is needed and 
a correspondingly ductile outside wall. Segregations of 
ther elements, although not so pronounced, behave gene! 

illy like the carbon.” 

The frame work of the doors of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation’s airship factory and dock at Akron, Ohio, as 
well as that of the building proper, were manufactured 
and are being erected by the American Bridge Co., al- 
though the fact was not made clear in the illustrated de- 
scriptive article on the subject appearing in THE IRON AGE 
ot Oct. 








Trade Association Is a Necessity 


Group Effort Is Talisman of Successful Business — 


Sound Competitive Conditions and Expanded 


Markets Unobtainable Without Cooperation 


E are in the throes of eco- 

nomic forces which are steer- 

ing us to new fields of en 
deavor, new opportunities of service, 
wider outlook and a greater spirit of 
industrial cooperation. Coincident 
with the narrowing margin of profit 
and the intensive cultivation of maz 
kets, we find business executives help- 
lessly carried along with the tide. It 
is not to be wondered at that they are 
discovering that unless they are will- 
ing to cooperate with their competi- 
tors across the way, harmonize with 
other independent units in the indus- 
try, they will soon be swept aside, 
driven into a court of bankruptcy o1 
swallowed up in another merger. 


Business Individualism Invites Com- 
petition 


The growth of the cooperative mov: 
ment is something unprecedented. The 
Department of Commerce estimates 
that there are 13,000 trade associa 
tions and organizations in the United 
States, of which some 2000 are na 
tional in scope. This is more than six 
times as many as were operating 15 
years ago. 

In staid New England, where we 
have for generations believed and 
practised individual rights and main 
tained the most rigid spirit of aloof- 
ness, we are just emerging from a se 
rious industrial slump. This depres 
sion, I believe, was due entirely to our 
tardiness in appreciating this newe1 
trend in industry, which has fostered 
a widespread tendency toward coop- 
eration in all sections of the United 
States. Once recognizing that, how 
ever, New England is rapidly forging 
ahead in profiting from cooperative 
effort. 

Business individualism invites out 
side competition. Better organized in 
dustries from other sections of the 
country come in and take away from 
local firms the business that belongs 
to them by right of territorial loca 
tion. That has happened in every 
backward section of the country. Of 
course, this is a sad situation, but 
there is a way to profit from it. We 
realize that if we would successfully 
combat these newer forces in business 
we must cooperate one with another. 
We must join together in trade asso- 
ciations, we must foster our coopera- 


tive tactics, forget our dignity and 





E ngtana 


Cooperation 


because competitive 
upon prices 
not denying that 

1 cooperative 
legal and ethical 


of fact the 





gathered through coo} 


» disseminated 


product. conduct 


enactments 


r equable ates and tariff prote 
tion 

It is not strange, therefore, that we 
today witnes trade associations ol! 


various sizes and of various kind 
The American Bicycle Manufacture 
Association has a present membersh}] 
of six, while the American Banker 
Association has 21,000 members. Som: 
are more concerned in the elimination 
of waste in marketing, whereas other 
are more ¢ neerned with excess plant 
capacity 

Never before in our history, the De 
partment of Commerce has noted in 
its latest re port on trade associations, 


has there been such a general willing 


ness on the part of individuals and 
private organizations to unite in work 
ng for the constructive upbuilding of 
our commerce and industry through 


vreater ¢ fic lency of each group of re 
lated interests. The exchange of idea 


and knowledge among competitor 


which would have been considered 
commercial suicide at the beginnins 
if the present century, is now deemed 
mutually beneficial and constructive 

a distinct contribution to higher bu 
ness ethic 


Steel Industry Cultivating Consumer 


Markets 
Take the steel industry, with whict 
i am better acquainted, as an example 


We have the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, a parent group of the steel 
mills, concerned primarily with the 
llection and dissemination of stati 
tical information There are some 
other branches of the hot steel indu 
try organized, and a few of thess 
notably the Flat Rolled Steel Manufa 
turers, are actively engaged in mar 
ket development upon a broad scalk 
yy research and advertising. In con 
inction therewith we have numerou 


rganizations of the fabricators of 
products from steel The members of 
these organizations are really con 


imers of the output of the mills, but 
they also—like the American Institut« 
of Steel Constructiun—are interested 
n promoting consumer markets fo: 
teel products. 

In some ways the steel industry 
supplied better with organized effort 
than others; yet I must confess there 
s much room for improvement. Wé« 
are able to maintain active organiza 
tions in this industry because the out 
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AT ndustry may gain a temporary 
tage through leading the pub- 
iccepting a false estimate of 
é t But that advantage 
! ed, and the reaction is 
I el than were I gains 
The 1 re rutn we 
, ! pub 
4 t ‘ {’ ‘ 
Be ne eaus 
ng ne’ il , 
! | ed States. 
I ( ‘ I id 
} ‘ I ign 
“WW can measure our 
narkets ind our 
tock even though we may 
ot mutually determine prices 
We may jointly develop 
1e markets tor our product, 
conduct research, advertise, 
hold patents, review legisla 
ive enactments and bills, peti 
tion Congress and jointly agi 
tate ror equable rates and 
ff protection 
effort ained a bette 
I their dut ar thei 
The impetus this work 
een given will carry the stand 
thical trading far be d an 
e can conce e ot toa 
rok rivet sto ne steel 
relic of the yooden nut 
It has eel ita rite 
t re ive! t ( rie rate 
tant l a saying 
} é was d er! whereas tne 
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perative efforts on 


siness men,” 


od advertisement, 


world is 


befor 


the 


th 
“Through group 


e the 


e part 


Union 


“a new 


in the making.” 
relations and arbitration in 


ymmercial disputes are tending to do 
with trade 


iwa\ 


‘ 


man must loo 


In 


abuses and unethical 


“For business success,” the 


T 


a 


rust 


paid 


his immediate 


abreast of his whole industry. 


The 


. + 
Co. of 


problems 


New 


and 


York 


sé 


advertisement, “a 
k beyond the confines of 


keep 


majority of business executives 


lve 


to 


the 


situation 


and 


appre- 


ciate the tendencies of the times. Even 


though they may happen to be so blind 
as to deny the practical benefits of co 
operative effort, they cannot overlook 
the attitude of their bankers toward 
organization work. Every industria 


unit is dependent upon his banker fo 





and current cash. He would 
crealt impeccable. But it 
ificult to do so and not join his trad 


Wall Street has bee engaged n 
some large financial operations in re 
cent years Stock listings on th 
“big board” have doubled since the 
ar, and most of this represents new 
ssues. I seriously doubt whether in 
dustrial units could have been accom 
modated so easily had the old aays ol 
ruthless competition and _ stiff-backed 
individualism continued. I doubt 
whether the p iblic would have ad 


vanced its money to capitalize indus 
tries which refused to join in coopera 
tive efforts calculated to promote bet 


ter business conditions. 


Trade association membershi} 
} . ' 
really a talisman of a modern suce 
ful busines 


“Lack of Responsibility 
Jeopardizes Scrap Trade” 


The problen ot costs In handling 
scrap iron and steel was discussed at 
the dinner meeting of the St. Louis 
chapter of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel, at the Lennox Hotel, St 
Louis, Oct. 9 B. P. Williams, of 
Hickman, Williams & Co., president 


f the chapter, presided. 

‘At the bottom of many of th 
difficulties of the industry is a la 
f responsibility,” declared Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general of the ir 
ute. “The dealer who scramble 
for scrap with the idea of showing a 


onnage record, and without consid 


eration to costs or profit, is not only 
njuring himself, but is engaging in 
infair competition and is endange1 


ing the future of the industry. Th 
dealer who ‘doctors’ hydraulic bundles 
or cars of scrap is not only eliminat 
ing himself, but is putting a stigma 
on the rest of the trade, and is 
menacing legitimate markets of 
others. The dealer who, through lack 
of interest or carelessness, allows ac- 


cidents to occur in his yard, which 
could be prevented, is not only in 
creasing his own cost of compensa 
tion insurance, but is hurting the rest 
of the trade, because that preventable 
accident is marked up against the in- 
dustry in his State, with a certain 
increase in the basic rate for all the 
dealers. 

“This lack of responsibility is at 
the root of many of the troubles in 
the scrap iron industry. If it is at all 
within the power of the printed and 
spoken word, the institute intends to 
organize a public opinion within the 
industry that will have to be reckoned 
with: by every dealer who has been 


operating in entire disregard of the 


effects on his competitor and the rest 
of the industry.” 
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Band Saw Handles Two Jobs Simultaneously ng the guards. The upper wheel is 


7 jobs may be handled simulta- 
neously, one on each side, on the 
metal-cutting band saw illustrated 
which has been brought out by Wil 
liam Laidlaw, Inc., Belmont, N. Y. 

Although designed for productior 
work, the machine can be used eco- 
nomically where a variety of sizes and 
shapes are to be cut, and is ada} table 
to special cutting. An example of the 
latter is cutting of tools that requirs 
both rake and clearance. These tools 
can be cut in double lengths, from 
nested bars, on one side of the ma 
chine; then by using a special fix 
ture the double length can be cut in 
two at a compound angle on the othe 
side of the machine, the correct rake 
and clearance being thus obtained 
without further machining. The ma- 
chine, designated as the type C.M.T., 
is heavy and rigid, and has capacity 
for cutting 12 x 12-in. bar stock. 

\ unique feature of the machine is 
that while the saw is in the cente1 
of the vises and carriages, rather than 
yn one side as in the usual vractice, 
either side can be set quickly for cut 
ting at any angle, and an automati 
stop prevents the saw from cutting 
into the vise should the operator be 
away from the machine when the cut 
is finished. 

The tables swivel to permit cutting 
of long pieces on either side without 
interfering with the work on the op- 
posite side of the machine. Pieces up 
to 30 in. long can be cut without twist 
ing the saw on either side; for pieces 
longer than 30 in. a twist of only 15 
deg. is necessary. It is claimed that 
having the saw run without twist the 
greater part of the time results in 
better work and an appreciable it 
crease in the life of both the saw and 
the saw guides. 

Quick - acting vises requiring no 
wrenches are mounted on heavy car 
riages supported on steel balls that 








nounted on cup and cone ball bear 


travel ir irate machined ways S 
Carriage re eld downwart ! The power unit, consisting of m 
nulat i earings ntacting a ‘ r, speed-reducing gears and four 
nverted wav with an adjustment eed shding geat transmission, 1 
for taking up wear. A downward ounted on a plate in the base of the 
work clamping device is also provided machine The entire unit is ball bear 
These two features are said to pre ng and all gears and bearings run it 
ent eitne Ul work or the work l. All parts are doweled to assure 
holding members from raising upward correct alinement. \ large doo. n 
n the left, or up-cutting, positior each side of the machine permits a 
The ty (0 in. x le in. disk band ess to the various parts and the a! 
vheels are a ymbination of cast iror ingement is such that the base plate 
with el disks on each side, and vith all parts mounted on it can b 
ire light ind 1 grid [he pern t é ed fro the trame iIStINngs a i 
Is¢ i mpi lard tnat ¢ e! nit Speed change ire made 
oni around tne oute peripne eal ta l t lever hat extends uy 
the wl ind to the cutting t hrough the frame casting to the o] 
sav Cal e cnangesc without I erat yy | { I 
a Ee : ~ 
Large Bars and Billets Cut on Vertical Saw 
HE Peerless Machine Co., Racine, The pre ire mechanism by mea! 
Wis., has brought it a heavy duty rf vhich the vlads is fed nto the 
vertical metal sawing machine havins ork includ both a positive and 
a capacity of 14 x 16 in. The machine ompensating feed, the positive feed 
is intended for cutting large bars and elng provided with a safetv device 
billets, which Can De placed on or re to prevent the blade from breaking 
moved from the table by an overhead vhen it becomes dull. Ball bearings 
crane. The vertical position of the are used throughout the machine, and 
blade also makes possible the appl the transmission runs in oil. Thre 
cation of a stream of coolant at the peeds are obtainable, and a trip can 
top of the cut. The blade automat ve set to cut out the machine at ar 
cally relieves itself on the non-cut given distance within it capacity 
ting stroke, and at end of cut the ma Saw blades from 17 to 24 in. long car 
chine is automatically tripped out e used. The machine driven | 
A roller device is built in each side motor and chain. It is 10 ft. long, 4 + 
if the work table so that when a ft. 4 in. wide and 4. ft. 9 in. high. The 
large bar or billet is placed thereon veight approximately 4500 Ib 
the operator by the use of a handl 
an raise the plece ol work, where it 
will remain until he has rolled it t 
the point where it is desired to be cut Kreyn Engineering Co., Chicag: 
Then by lows ring the handle the stock na been engaged as consultant b 
rests on the table. Each of the front the Ot Steel Co., Cleveland, in the 
se Jaws is arranged with hardened remodeling of the No. 2 blast furnace 
teel serrations to prevent shifting of plant at the Riverside Works of th 
the stock Otis company 





The Metal Cutting Band Saw, at the Left, Is Designed to Permit Handling 
Two Jobs Simult aneously The saw blade runs without twist except whe n 
cutting unusually long pieces 
In the Vertical Sawing Machine Above, Large Bars and Billets Can Be Placed 
and Removed by an Overhead Crane 
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Universal Turret Lathe with New Features 


dexing 


left 


and clamping while his 


hand positions the carriage for the 


ext cut. An auxiliary tool-holder 
may be mounted on the rear of the 
cross-slide for the cutting off or for 


Centrifugal Oil Extractors, 
Washers and Dryers 


Sglesnt 


re tTé 


construction, minimum of 


n and safety of operation 


atures of an improved self-con 
tained motor-driven centrifugal oil 
xtractor which is being marketed by 


the Leon J. Barrett Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Extraction of 90 to 95 per cent 
f the cutting oil from saturated chips 
5s claimed It is estimated that 100 
average chips pick up 3 gal. of 
gal. of this oil may be recovered 
draining overnight and practically 
all of the remaining 2 gal. may be 
recovered in 2 to 3 min. by the cen 
trifugal extractor 
he tarting lever is interlocked in 
he neutral position so that the ma 
hine cannot be started inadvertently. 
The lid of the extractor is a semi-steel 
isting and is balanced to facilitate 
aising and lowering. The arrangement 
such that to operate the machine 
tne id must ne closed and locked, 
and when the lid is locked all moving 


The 


ent 


are inaccessible. 


Starting 
unlock- 


level IS 


arranged to 


tne 


prey 


ng while machine is in operation, 


either in the running or braking posi 
tion. Unlocking the cover shuts off 
the irrent automatically. The ma 
chine is available with either hand 
chain or hydraulic hoist. 

Cyclone dryers for the rapid and 
omplete drying of washed metal 
parts are also built by the company. 
Air under room conditions is drawn 


contents of 
the machine, entering through a de 


in and forced through the 


humidifier in the cover containing elec 
tri The heating and 
air occurs at the 
effected, 
first, by expelling the surplus mois- 


coils. 


tne 


heating 
expanding of 
point of entrance; drying is 


ture by centrifugal force; and second, 
— a J e 1 

by absorbing the remainder by the 
rapid swirling current of heated air. 


Self-contained Typhoon metal parts 
manufactured. In 
center of the pan there is a cone 


washers are also 


the 





use of taper attachment. The car- 
riage moves on hardened steel ways 
with apron bearing on the bottom of 
the bed. Apron parts run in oil, and 
a hand-operated pump is provided for 
lubricating the bed ways, cross-slide 


and cross-feed screw. Taper attach- 
ment and threading attachment sup 
plied as extras. 
Specifications are: 
Automat I “uy city I nd to 
hexag tock, 1% it ind square 
toch ] I Sw v ver ways, 19% 
swine vel Ss le wings, 17% i ind 
wing er cl! lick 10% n The 
naximu distance from the face of the 
irret to the end the spindle nose is 
1 ix the longitudinal travel of the hexa 
gon turret is 14 WU the swing over the 
irret de 7% in the longitudina 
ve ross-slide s 26 in., and the 
sc trave tl oss-slide s 10% 
Floor space ecupied is 40 x 99 il i 
he gt I ba feed be d tl 
g rl et weight of the 1 


having a series of holes in the upper 
part but with the bottom open. The 
parts to be washed free of grease, 
oil, soda, alkali or acid are placed in 
the pan and brought up 
Water or other fluid, under valve con- 
enters the central column and 
passes through the holes in its side 
wall, due to centrifugal and 
thus the impurities from the inner side 
of the load are carried to the wall of 
the A much larger quantity of 
water passes down through the open- 
ing of the bottom of the cone, up the 
sloping side with continually increas- 
ing velocity, flushing out all the im- 
purities that may have become washed 
to or collected along the wall. The 
supply valve is then shut off and in a 
all the water is thrown 
off from the parts in the pan. A strong 
suction is caused by the rotating bowl, 
and the air and through 
the parts in most cases dries the prod- 
uct. A dehumidifier grid 
may 


to speed. 
trol, 


force, 


pan. 


few seconds 


rushing in 


heating or 
be applied. 





Reclaiming of 90 Per Cent of the Oi! 
from Chips Is Claimed 





Notable Progress in Steel Research 


Pittsburgh Group Studies Manufacture of Clean Steel and 
Iron Alloys of High Purity 


ees room was at a premium : 


meeting of the Metallurgical Advisory Board to the Carnegie Institut 


the afternoon session of the third open 


A 


ite of 
Technology and the United States Bureau of Mines, held in Pittsburgh Oct. 18. 


About 250 prominent metallurgists and research workers from all sections of 


LiOlls 


the steel industry crowded the auditorium at the Bureau of Mines, and listened 


to the reports on investigations now 


progress at the two institutions. <A 


five-year research program was initiated in 1926, and in the intervening three 


years some $150,000 has been spent, of 


which $55,000 has been contributed by 
43 steel companies in the Pittsburgh district. 


ih 


The work is gaining momentum 


constantly; 30 men are now engaged, nine on the Bureau of Mines staff. six of 
Carnegie Institute’s faculty, seven research fellows, and eight employees of 


the Advisory Board, four of the latter being engaged in plant research. F. N. 
Speller of the National Tube Co., chairman of the Advisory Board, praised the 


active cooperation by operating officials 


of the several steel companies where 


open-hearth stee] making reactions are being studied on a grand scale. 


Quantitative Estimation of Slag Inclu- 
sions 


Dr. C. H. Herty, Jr., physical chem 
ist of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, has been giving his entire time 
since the beginning of the investiga 
tion to a study of the non-metallic in- 
clusions in steel, with particular ref- 
erence to the underlying chemical re- 
actions between metal and slag in an 
open-hearth furnace and to the condi- 
tions responsible for “dirty” steel. 
Laboratory studies in connection with 
this problem have included the solu- 
bility of iron oxide in steel and various 
kinds of slag, the effect of commercial 
deoxidizers on these solubilities, the 
viscosity of slags at various tempera- 
tures, the chemical and microscopical 
identification and analysis of inclu- 
sions and gases in steel. 

Lack of precision in the last men- 
tioned items has hampered the prog- 
ress of the work, and especially the 
correlation of data gained from open- 
hearth heats to the theoretical results 
of laboratory findings. The high spot 
in Dr. Herty’s report, therefore, was 
the announcement of the discovery of 
new methods for measuring the 
amount of sonims contained in steel. 
These new methods have been used in 
re-analyzing and re-computing some 
old data, and have served to explain 
former unexplained and puzzling dis- 
crepancies. 

In the study of deoxidation by sili- 
con, for instance, it was known that 
the best chemical method for deter- 
mining oxygen in steel was inaccurate 
in the presence of much silicon or 
manganese. In order to get some 
more accurate data, polished samples 
of the steel were examined for inclu- 
sions under a micrometer microscope; 
each globule was measured and classi- 
fied as to its nature (whether glassy 
type containing about 80 per cent 
silica, the intermediate type, or the 
“F-type” with about equal amounts of 
silica and iron oxide). Duplicate slag 
counts of this sort made on various 
planes through a metal sample, gave 
remarkably concordant results. In 
over 120 samples there was also found 
much more visible oxygen than given 
by chemical analysis—60 per cent ex- 
cess at times. 


This new method of visual dete! 
mination, and a 
method of segregating non-metallic 1n- 


new electrolytic 


clusions, form not only a new basis of 
work on 
also will be used in fu 
work on the synthesis of 
sions in the laboratory and their iden 
tification in steels. 


appraising past slag-metal 
reactions, but 


' elay 
ture inciu 


Deoxidation of Steel with Silicon 


studies on the deoxidation of 
with silicon started three years 
Complete data on several heats 
10-ton, 90-ton and 250-ton fur 

have been obtained. Heats 
would be worked down to 0.10 to 0.14 
per cent carbon and 100 Ib. of silicon 
added to kill the metal; the bath would 
then be reboiled, and in about 30 
minutes would be tapped, adding man- 
ganese only in the ladle. Frequent 
samples were taken at all stages, and 
Dr. Herty concludes from all the 
studies that silicon so used, alone in 
the furnace, produces steel no cleaner 
than other heats made without 
the added ferroalloy and the time re- 
quired are wasted. While it deoxidizes 
the bath temporarily, it does not elim- 
inate the glassy silicates formed. 
icon and manganese both are needed 
for cleansing action, and studies on 
this practice are now being pushed so 
intensively that results should be 
available within the next year. Proper 
deoxidation and cleanliness require big 
inclusions of the F-type, which will be 
rapidly eliminated. Later reoxidation 
from the slag may be prevented by in- 
creasing the viscosity of the slag or 
skimming it at the end, or by lower- 
ing the iron oxide in the slag as much 
as possible without rephosphorization. 


Plant 
steel 
ago. 
from 


naces 


it, so 


Sil- 


Effect of Sonims on Seamless Tubes 


Forty-three heats of steel designed 
for a seamless tube mill were studied, 
especially the relationship between 
slag inclusions and chipping costs and 
the physical properties of the finished 
steel. Full results are to be published 
soon, but it may be said that chipping 
costs and workability of the pipe steel 
is related to so many other factors 
than sonims that unless the latter are 
unusually numerous no specific influ- 
ence can be noted. However the 





tr +} 


strength, elastic limit and ductility of 
(both in longitudinal and 
directions) are adversely 
affected by increase in “dirt.” 


+ 


the metal 


transverse 


Standards for Abnormal Steel 


Of the many important offshoots ot 
the main investigations outlined briefly 
above may be mentioned studies by 
Dr. V. N. Krivobok and his associates 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
into the reasons for random grouping 
of crystal aggregates after carburi: 
ing. At the outset it was endeavored 
to set up standards of comparison for 
“normal” or “abnormal” stee] 
(as defined by the McQuaid-Ehn test) 
For this 
ron from a 


So calle a 


purpose some oxygen-free 


vacuum fusion was cat 


burized, and a pearlitic structure wa 
found which contained but little gran 
ilated cementite—a structure neither 
abnormal nor normal. Further inve 
tigations indicated types of ab 
normality, (a) structural 
ity involving 
tite and (b) 


two 
abnormal 
segregations of cemen 
grain size abnormality 
involving non-uniformity in size. 
Certain factors found to in 
structural type of 
instance, manganese In 
steel makes for normality; the rate of 
solidification in the ingot and the rat« 
of cooling from the carburizing fw 
nace also have an influence. Oxygen 
in the iron oxide undoubt 
edly promotes structural abnormality; 
if such a steel is deoxidized by alum 
inum or silicon the structure is like 
carburized pure iron, i.e., neutral. 
Grain-size uniformity is 
by the carbon originally in the steel. 
Manganese 
yrain. 


were 
fluence the abnor 


mality; for 


steel as 


promoted 


coarsens the carburized 

The effect of sub-microscopic inclu 
ions is still doubtful, as all steels are 
believed to have such particles; not 
mal microstructures have 
been found: in steels certainly full of 
them. 


carburized 


Pure Manganese and Manganese-lIron 
Alloys 


A considerable quantity of pure 
manganese (spectroscopically free of 
silicon and aluminum) has been made 


by distillation, as described in THE 
IRON AGE, Dec. 13, 1928, page 1499. 
When alloyed with pure iron, and 


melted in special equipment to pre- 
vent contamination by oxygen or other 
elements, the resulting steels contain- 
ing 0.2 and 0.4 carbon and 7 and 10 
per cent manganese are remarkably 
tough. They have a hardness of 37 
to 45 Rockwell C and harden quickly 
on cold work. Hardness, however, is 
little affected by hot forging or by 
heat treatment. Thermal analysis 
shows no critical points. The micro 
structure develops Widmanstattian 
markings, the more pronounced as 
manganese increases. This structure 
is explained on the hypothesis of two 
distinct solid solutions. , 
Studies are also being continued of 
the commercial cast manganese steels 
of the Hadfield type. It has been found 
that the microstructure and critica! 
temperatures of such alloys may be 
changed materially by preliminary 
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unknown. Microscopie and 
thermal have developed a 
provisional equilibrium diagram show- 
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analyses 


ing four constituents, one of which is 
w. All the findings are in accor- 
lance with the assumption that chrom 
im is an element which stabilizes 
pha iron and restricts the forma- 
yn of the gamma configuration. 
On account of the interest in the 
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T. M. Girdler to Join Eaton-Mather Group 


ies & Laughlin President Resigns—Will Be Actively 
Engaged in Plans for Merger of Steel Companies 
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] & Steel ¢ be 
é use of the large inter 
I n group in that con 
Mr. Eaton is generally cred 
I eing responsible for the 
I he Republic company 
I ry ull Steel Ci Warren, 


Ohio, and Steel & Tubes, Inc., Clevs 


( I n which Continental 
ires, lh ind the Cliffs Corpora 

I nciall interested include 
Inland Stes ( Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Otis Steel Co. and 
nner Steel Cx The Cliffs Corpo 


nths ago acquired com- 


wnership of the Cleveland 
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T. M. GIRDLER 


teel Co. Steel 


and the Central Alloy 
William G. Mather, 


Corporation. 


t 
with whom Mr. Eaton now closely 
associated, is chairman of the board 
of the Otis Steel Co. S. Livingston 


Mathe r 1s 
Mr. Girdler will enter upon his new 
duties Nov. 1. No successor has yet 


a director of Otis Steel. 


been named by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Girdler’s new 
official connection will be as a partne1 
in the banking firm of Otis & Co. He 
was elected president of the Jones & 
Laughlin company on Jan. 12, 1928. 
He was graduated in mechanical en- 
gineering from Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., in 1901, and im- 
mediately became associated with the 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Shortly afterward he was sent to 





England, as sales engineer 


London, 
and assistant to that company’s Lon- 
don representative. 


In 1902 Mr. Girdler returned to 
this country to become identified with 
the Oliver Iron & Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, remaining with that com- 
pany until 1905, when he went with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. Two years later he became gen- 


eral superintendent of the Atlanti 
Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., remaining 
with that company until 1914, when 


he joined the Jones & Laughlin com- 
pany as assistant to the general su- 
perintendent of the Aliquippa works, 
Woodlawn, Pa. Later he was su 
cessively assistant general superin- 
tendent and general superintendent of 
and 
all plants and properties of the com- 


works general manager 


tnat 


pany. He was elected vice-president 

and a director of the company in 1925, 

holding that position until his acces- 
n to the presidenc) 


Merger of Screw Machine 
Products Organizations 


4 merger of the Screw Machine 
Products Association with the Screw 
Machine Products Institute was offi- 
cially authorized in Chicago on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17, at a meeting of the for- 
mer organization. About a year agoa 
irvey of the screw machine products 
was made by Dr. Arthur E. 
Upon his recommendation 
Machine Products Institute 
among members of the 
association to work out certain polli- 
cies and plans centering largely around 
This has now 
to the extent that it was felt that all 
of those it the should 
hare in the benefits to be derived and, 
result, the institute takes 
the activities of the former associa- 
tion. Dr. Swanson, who has been di- 
rector of the institute since its organ- 
ization early this year, continues as 
director. The management is in the 
hands of the officers and directors of 
the former association. Group meet- 
ings are planned for the future. 


industry 
Swanson. 
the Screw 


Was set up 


cost studies, 


progressed 
association 


over 


as a 


Loan Made for Two Ships; 
22 Boats to Be Scrapped 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 22.—The Ship- 
ping Board has approved a loan to be 
used by the Oceanic Steamship Co., 
San Francisco, in aid of constructing 
two 11,300 deadweight tonnage, com- 
bination passenger-cargo vessels, the 
contract for which has been drawn 
up by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation. According to the board, 
it is expected that the ships will be 
built at the Fore River yard at 
Quincy, Mass. 

The board also has announced the 
sale of 22 laid-up vessels to the Union 
Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, with the 
understanding that the vessels will be 
scrapped. The vessels were sold for 
$335,000 cash. 
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Gray Iron Institute in Annual Meeting 


A Cost System Adopted—Research Plan Outlined— 
Scheme for Certifying Castings Recommended 


PLAN for adopting standards 

of quality for gray iron cast- 
ings and for certifying castings 
that come up to the standard was rec- 
ommended to the Gray Iron Institute 
by its president, Walter L. Seelbach, 
at its second annual meeting held at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Oct. 
16. This certification would be a guar- 
antee of quality. Members would be 
allowed to use the seal and trademark 
on their products after safeguards in 
the way of tests had been provided to 
give assurance that the castings were 
up to the adopted standards of qual- 
ity. These tests would be made by 
recognized laboratories in the various 
districts. 

Mr. Seelbach said that it is difficult 
to work out a method of certification, 
but he believed the problem could be 
solved. Included in the suggested plan 
would be the carrying out of a pub- 
licity program by means of which he 
believed the public would come to a 
cept certified gray iron castings. 

The adoption of a cost system was 
announced and this will soon be issued 
in vtamphlet form. Reports of various 
other committees indicated that the in- 
stitute has accomplished a great deal 
of work during the past year and has 
much under way. Speakers expressed 
the feeling that the gray iron indus- 
try is in a much more favorable posi- 
tion than a year ago, that the merits 
of gray iron castings are being more 
generally recognized and that the com 
petition of other products as substi- 
tutes for castings has been largely 
reduced. 


Growth of Institute Satisfactory 


The institute has enjoyed very sat- 
isfactory growth the past year, but 
still needs additional members to aid 
in carrying out the work it has under- 
taken. Starting with a membership 
of 40, it had 88 members at the an 
nual meeting a year ago and its pres- 
ent membership is over 200. The reg- 
istered attendance at this year’s meet- 
ing was 119, representing 19 States 
and Canada. Eighty-two member 
companies and 42 cities were repre- 
sented. 

Four new directors were elected for 
a three-year period. They are as fol- 
lows: J. D. Coltman, Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; William J. Grede, 
Liberty Foundry, Inc., Wauwatosa, 
Wis.; E. H. Williams, Vulcan Mold & 
Foundry Co., Latrobe, Pa., and R. M. 
Hill, East St. Louis Castings Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. The old officers were 
reelected. They are: 

President, Walter L. Seelbach, For- 
est City-Walworth Run Foundry Co., 
Cleveland; vice-presidents, B. H. John- 
son, Florence Pipe Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Florence, N. J., and A. E. 
Hageboeck, Frank Foundries Corpo- 
ration, Moline, IIl.; treasurer, H. S. 
Chafee, Builders Iron Foundry, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; assistant treasurer, H. C. 


Wilson, Cleveland, Cooperative Stove 

Co., Cleveland, and manager, Arthur 

J. Tuscany. 

Industry’s Present Status Improved 
The gray iron industry presents a 

different picture from that of a year 

ago and, through the work of the in 


stitute, a good name has been estab 


lished for gray iron castings, declared 
President Seelbach in his annual re 
port. The industry was threatened a 


year ago, he said, with encroachments 
by other products. He summarized the 
work accomplished during the past 
year. The working out of a uniform 
cost system, he believes, will solve 


the problem of getting fair prices 


New uses should be found for gray 
iron castings rather than trying t 
compete To! products tor wnhnicn othe 


materials are better suited. 

Conditions that led to the forma 
tion of the institute early in 1928 
were reviewed by Manager Arthur J. 
Tuscany, who declared that the gray 
iron industry had found it necessary 
to organize for its own protection. The 
institute, he said, has made a good 
start in showing the importance of 
gray iron. It has created a more fa 
vorable attitude on the part of the 
public in general and of casting buy 
ers toward castings. Gray iron has 
advanced and is now shown at its true 
worth. 

Reviewing the various activities of 
the industry during the year, Mr. Tus 
cany said that through its efforts the 
gap between excess production and 
consumption had been reduced. Some 
consumers of castings had been shown 
that it would be more economical fo1 
them to buy castings outside than to 
operate foundries and in other cases 
the building of excess foundry capac 
ity has been discouraged. He referred 
to the adoption of the cost system as 
an important achievement of the year. 
While a fair start has been made 
along various lines, Mr. Tuscany 
pointed out that there is yet much to 
be accomplished. The report of the 
treasurer showed that the institute is 
in a healthy financial condition, its re- 
ceipts during the year having been 
well above expenditures. 


A Cost System Adopted 


The report of the cost committee 
was submitted by its chairman, J. L. 
Carter, Sacks-Barlow Foundries, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. He said that a stand- 
ard cost system and a general account- 
ing system were among the most im- 
portant needs of the industry. The 
aim of the committee was to develop 
a cost system applicable to both large 
and small foundries and in their work 
the members were assisted by many 
practical foundrymen, as well as ex- 
pert accountants. Various systems 
were studied, and the committee at- 
tempted to pick out the best features 
of each. 


Systems studied were found to be 
largely similar except as to the meth- 
ods of determining cleaning and ship- 
ping costs. The committee found the 
most difficulty in arriving at a method 
for determining cleaning costs. It 
made actual studies of various meth- 
ods and found that often foundrymen 
guessed at their cleaning costs. The 
committee held that the only satisfac 
tory method of figuring cleaning room 
costs was by basing these on the direct 
labor of cleaning, together with indi 
rect labor costs. There would be valid 
objections if uniform labor charg: 
were applied to all kinds of jobs. This 
difficulty, however, will be solved by 
so carrying cleaning costs that actual 
costs can be figured on special job 
In the opinion of the committee man) 
leaks would be stopped by the adop 
tion of the system. 

The second objective of the con 
mittee is to induce foundries to adopt 
the cost system. Mr. Carter favored 
the holding of local group meeting 
of the foundrymen at which the sy 
tem would be explained. An expe 
rienced cost accountant will usually be 
required to help place the system in 
effect. The institute would supply ex 
pert accountants for that purpos« 
The cost committee also reported that 
it had extended its work to include a 
system of uniform accounting. 

The finance and budget committee, 
through its chairman, Howard O'Neil, 
Western Foundry Co., Chicago, re« 
ported that the institute has sizabl 
funds available for continuing its vari 
ous activities during the coming yea 


Standard Sales Agreement Developed 


The merchandising committe. 
through its chairman, Don McDanie! 
Decatur Castings Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
reported that the committee has de 
veloped a standard sales agreement 
and trade customs and, in addition 
has prepared various pamphlets which 
have received favorable comment. A 
number of problems confront the com 
mittee, he said. Facts developed by 
the research committee should be pr: 
sented to buyers of castings. Mr. M« 
Daniel felt that a survey of the gray 
iron industry is needed and that a sur 
vey should also be made of some one 
outstanding industry in other field 
believing that such a survey would be 
of value in solving the merchandising 
problems of the gray iron foundries 
An important task of the institute, he 
said, is to sell the organization to buy 
ers of castings. The seal of the insti 
tute should be made to mean some- 
thing, and he believed a suitable slo 
gan should be developed and that a 
technical department should be estab 
lished to show where gray iron should 
be used. Mr. Seelbach, commenting 
on reports, said that the merchan 
dising committee had the hardest job 
of all the committees. 


Plan of Research Outlined 


The research committee through its 
chairman, B. H. Johnson, reported 
that it had studied the work of other 
organizations and had endeavored to 
set up a program to show what has 
been done and is being done along the 
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frade Associations Important Factors 
l né sessions were supple 
nted Dy an interesting program ol 
ree speeches on topics that appealed 
I ray iron foundrymen. At a 
group luncheon meeting a talk was 
g I n the business man and his 
trade associations by Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, manager of the Trade Asso- 
Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Trade 
organizations, he predicted, will be 
come more important factors in busi- 
I than at present. Bankers, he 
i, are looking with favor on mem- 
bership in trade organizations by in- 
tr companies, believing’ that 
ther a sounder upbuilding of in- 
tri y organized effort. He listed 
tstanding problems of industry, 
erproduction, price cutting, invasion 
of another’s territory, wasteful, harm- 
practices that lead to unfair com- 
petition, lack of standards and non- 
maintenance of quality. The speaker 
emphasized the importance of a sound 
cost system and the gathering of sta- 
tist covering all phases of the in- 
stry. Codes of business practice, he 
i, are helpful but often are not 
ed up to in periods of depression. 
Good results have come from trade 
p! ce « onferences. Trade promo 
1 an important activity. He 


urged the foundrymen to sell quality 
and service. 


“The New Day Marketing” was the 
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ibject of a talk by R. R. Cunning- 
ational Sales Development Ser- 
ice, Cleveland. added a 
pleasing mixture of humor to his talk, 


which covered some of the problems 


The speaker 


of distribution. Declaring that the 
price is not the only thing in mer- 
chandising, he also emphasized the 


mportance of and service, 


was counting for more 


quality 
which he said 
Long profits are in non- 
ive selling in which the seller 
rende ring serv ice. 
Labor Control Changing 

Labor cost control in jobbing foun- 
discussed by T. M. Harri- 
son, Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, 
New York and leveland. He outlined 
a method of setting molding and core- 
making piece rates developed for mak- 


irieS Was 


ng wage incentives possible in jobbing 


oundries despite frequent changes due 
to short runs. Management and labor 
onti has been undergoing a change, 
I sald TI number of employees 
that are pa.!| according to time is 
growing smaller. In foundries a great 

work is being done on a day 
rate, because of short runs, on which 


plece rates could be applied. Often 
such work is likely to be 
y a foreman relying only on his 
idgment. Under the 
scientific 


piece rate on 


system _ pre- 
methods take the 
the foreman’s judgment. 


sented, 


‘ ‘ 
wWAaACe O11 


Standard Time for Each Job 
Advocated 
The speake1 described molding as a 
mbination of various minor opera- 
ns and pointed out that standards 
can be established by time studies of 
various elements, these being 
largely mechanical. He demonstrated 
exhibiting a pattern 
and describing the method of figuring 


these 


the sy 


stem by 


ut the time allowances by taking 
measurements of the pattern, show- 
ing area and cubic contents, taking 
the cubic contents of the flask, net 
sand, classification of cores, etc. The 


data obtained showing standard times 
for various operations were tabulated, 
the total being the standard time for 
the job. For a jobbing foundry he 
advocated a bonus rather than a piece 
rate system. 

The speaker contended that poor 
performance in a jobbing foundry is 
often the fault of the management 
and not of the molders and that the 
adoption of a wage incentive system 
will cause a foundry to be organized 
so that skilled men will not be doing 
unskilled work. The system he dis- 
cussed, he said, would enable a job- 
bing foundry to predetermine its costs 
and help eliminate unintelligent com- 
petition. He claimed that by using 
the system a jobbing foundry would 
make a net saving of over 20 
cent. 


per 


The meeting closed with a banquet 
and entertainment in the evening. 


Herberts-Moore Machinery Co., San 
Francisco, has been appointed exclu- 
sive agent in northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada for South Bend en- 
lathes made by the South Bend 
Lathe Co., South Bend, Ind. 


sales 


rine 





Shop Equipment Exhibited 
at Bridgeport 

WIDE variety of shop equipment 

and supplies was shown at the 

second cooperative exposition held un- 


der the auspices of the Salesmen’s 
and Purchasing Agents’ Association 
of America, Inc., at the Pyramid 
Shrine Mosque, Bridgeport, Conn., 


Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 

Gross space of approximately 13,500 
ft. was occupied, and more than 125 
companies were represented at the 60 
or more separate booths. About 50 
companies were unable to obtain 
space, and the taking of larger quar- 
ters for the next exposition is being 
considered. The attendance 
excess of 5500. 


was in 


All classes of factory supplies, in- 
cluding tool steels and small tools, 
were on display. Widia tungsten car- 
bide tools were shown by Hunter & 
Havens, representing Thomas Prosser 
& Son, New York, and Strauss metal 
were displayed by the Ludlum 
Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. The car- 
boloy Co., New York, demonstrated 
its tools in connection with a 36-in. 
Bullard vertical turret lathe. Heppen- 
stall die steel of 0.48 per cent carbon 
and 0.63 per cent manganese was ma- 


tools 


chined at 190 ft. per min., 5/16-in. 
cut, and 0.033-in. feed. Bronze bear- 
ing metal, copper 85 per cent, and 


lead, tin and zinc 5 per cent each, was 
turned at 450 ft. per min., %-in. cut, 
0.068-in. feed, the tool holding its edge 
for a long period. High test iron cast- 
ings such as used in Bullard machine 
tools was machined at the rate of 220 
ft. per min., %-in. cut, 0.068-in. feed. 
This material has a tensile strength of 
38,000 lb. and hardness of 207 Brinell. 

Displays of chromium-plated prod- 
ucts were another center of interest. 
One company showed chromium-plated 
files, the plating on which was said 
to markedly prolong the life of the 
tools. Another concern exhibited a 
large chromium-plated roll used in 
the production of highly finished sheet 
brass, the plating being applied to re- 
sist wear. 

Officers of the association are: R. T. 
Phipps, Bullard Co., Bridgeport, presi- 
dent; W. H. Bradley, Hunter & Ha- 
vens, vice-president; L. R. Watkyns, 
Max Ams Machine Co., secretary; and 
F. H. Braithwaite, Wellington-Kincaid 
Co., treasurer. 


Celebrates Opening of New 
Plant Addition 


To celebrate the opening of its new 
factory addition, which adds 60 per 
cent to its production capacity, the 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
maker of indicating, recording and 
controlling instruments, held a com- 
pany party on Oct. 3. In honor of the 
event a souvenir program was printed 
containing a history of the company 
by Richard P. Brown, president. Or- 
ganized in 1860 with two employees 
and an annual business of $16,000, the 
company now employs 500 people and 
its sales approximate $3,000,000 a 
year. 
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Strategic location of factory 
lowers cost to consumers. Nine 
tenths of all industries are im 
properly located, investigator: 
estimate. They have been place 
where they are, by chance or by 
rule-of-thumb methods,  whil 
keen competition requires manu 
facturers to seek the lowest pos 


sible cost. Page 1089. 


Material-handling costs are cut 
by using lifting magnets. Their 
use need not be confined to hand- 
ling bulky materials, such as pipe, 
plate, scrap, etc. They can lift 
and move boxed parts also. 
Page 1097. 


Your repair man should have a 
lock or warning sign to place on 
the starting lever of the conveyor 
before repairing it. Don’t let 
him adjust or repair the con 
veyor while it is in motion, as the 
percentage of accidents from thi 
source is high.—Page 1099. 


You can not make a _ high- 
strength cast iron merely by in- 
troducing alloys’ into _ inferior 
irons. Alloys act simply as a1 
aid to the betterment of a condi 
tion. But properly used, it is 
easy to produce a high-strength 
iron without special processes. 
Page 1101. 


Nitrides large parts in world’s 
largest nitriding furnace, 26 ft 
long between doors. Parts ars 
placed in a nitriding box 22 ft 
long, mounted on an 8-wheel 
motor-driven car. A fan located 
in the box circulates the gas 
through ‘the work.—Page 1102. 


Low-cost foundry operation is 
encouraged by use of the prope 
kind of coke. Therefore, Penn- 
sylvania coke manufacturer ex- 
periments and discovers a new 
process which enables him t 
make beehive coke comparabl 
with by-product coke, in both 
physical characteristics and chem- 
ical analysis.—Page 1091. 





Issue in Brief 


successfully, manufacturers it 


» combat today’s competition 


ame industry must « perate one 

t} other. | ‘ al Y 

near» ( ng 

rade iss< i \ Lpe 

itor can a lrage ul 

pet ( tact wit n U! 

ndustry ne t t 

ompetitior Page 0 


When joining thin-walled steel 
tubes by brazing, beware of hig 


neat. Re tter Keep the pras hye 
low 1100 deg ( fo) tee] 
‘ | \ s 
whic! nave en ipject 
1) , 
> ere coid x rh te ad t. r¢ 
rystallize strongly vher 
} ‘ 
le eda tk the neat I ne ry? 
7 
iquid.—Page 110 


Danger signal of too little or 
too much heat in hardening bath 


is given by colored ghts cor 

nected to pyrometer. This signa! 
enable perator reguiate the 
ntroduction of ax: nto the lead 


hardening furnace, so that the 
proper temperature will b« 


ined.—Page 1095. 


Not much shifting of factories 
from one place to another. RK 


locations account for only 10 per 
cent of growth in number of 

] ] . ‘ 
plants, survey reveals Grea 
bulk of new industries in any 
community are new local manu 

icturing business¢ Page 1090 


Cleaning costs are often guessed 
at by foundrymen, survey re 
veals. Cost committee finds most 


difficulty in arriving at a method 


for determining real cleaning 
costs. The oniv satisfactory 


method is to take the direct labor 
cost, and add indirect labor 
Page 1113. 


Moving messages impress 
“safety first’ on workers’ minds. 
Overhead conveyor bears Satety 
slogan signs, so arranged as t 
appear about every five minute 


+ 


at a given point.—Page 1100. 


Keeps hardening bath tempera- 
ture fluctuation within 7.5 deg 
Fahr. plus or minus by means « 


} } 


e control instruments, doubt 

witche In axe 

ant ne rcuit is entirely off 

the I ng cont i pvrometet 

mr tne ilt bath and placed o1 

tne ‘ ’ pvr etey Tay the 
heat hamber.—Page 109 


What is “slush molding?” 


Method ised in making zin 
tatuary can be applied succe 
fully to cast iror Molten metal 


poured into the mold and al 
lowed to stand just long enoug! 
o that the desired thickness of 
metal sets against the mold sur 
faces, after which the still molte 
ron is poured out. No core i 


ised Page 1096, 


* * * 


Revamps old motor to provide 
greater power for larger rolling 
mill requirement Size of motor 

increased from 5000 to 8000 hp 
by replacing armature copper 


with greater cross-section Page 


Cheap labor may prove ex- 
pensive in the long run. So many 
fears about the competition of 
cheap labor have proved ground 


less that wise employers generally 
have come to believe that labor i 
worth about what one pays for it 


Page 1116 


Cuts production costs and im- 
proves quality of enameled wir 
by using a vertical-tube electrical] 
furnace Wire is fed from spool 
arranged on a suitable rack 
mounted to the back of the oven 
Four coats of enamel are baked 
on.—Page 1105. 


* . . 


Adopt a wage incentive sys- 
tem and you will eliminate the 
waste of having unskilled work 
done by skilled men. Cost con 
sultant estimates that in a job 
bing foundry this system will 
make a net saving of over 20 pe1 
ent.—Page 1114. 
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LREADY thought begins to turn to the new year 
Fi what it will bring in volume of steel demand. 


5 rwara oa mulated D\ recently de 
tio! nd the unlikelihood, according 
that there will be an upturn in the re- 

? H Y T is ¢ ‘ tered on next 
he first thir t t ppraise this 
ry ne W } ma rt iset s bas » 
} | thi ] 2 t y ‘ Pe] interred 
' n 2 ‘ It showed 18 pel 
! I 1 ( ver tne previous 
he ynsidered 
t ! auctor rn two 
Su T é T in ir S T me} ( p 
eT — ] ] f reas¢ 
een tl is imn rist 
) he ] i ! } illel for 
~ S 1923 ppe rs » afford 
wed } product April and 
( her r through December, bu 
ns W ‘ a ft rent Th it eal r¢ 
ré rie DI ivances rwara 
I r? I cKS | Steel consumers 
ne f \ re ne ae verle 1 ¢ i pted 
IVAnNT i ola nda iower prices 
nd half w I r throughout In al 
r 1923 ther l summer wilt! 
( ( 
5 ! ng this ye is gained b 
etween industrial activity in general 
j ! al Was there a 
loes the divergencs 
‘ permanel ne Federal Reserve 
mont} dex of industrial produc 
! nd mining The board’s bast 
i ymputing ingot production relatives 
ame p ve find that the first eight 
r ran lf r cel OVE e 1923-4-5 
T) i } ( A ' t¢ ms some 
it going b one finds that 1928 
ent high, and that 1927 showed an ever 
hig! pr tion of steel produc 
activity has some measure of perman- 
vt t cannot regarded as fullv estab- 
few lines of steel consumption this year was 
thing really unusual or abnormal. Auto- 


ion during the first eight months was 
menal and line pipe 


is year’s demand can be picked out as 


demand was exceptional. 


inlikely of duplication next year. There 
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favorable 
together 


unusual combination of 


was, however, an 
circumstances and these might not all hit 
next vear. 

There is one favorable point for next year. All 
precedents indicate that each year takes a fresh start, 
a poor ending of the previous year being no handicap. 
Apparently if a year ends poorly demand accumulates, 
while if it ends well the momentum is held and some 
accretion is furnished. Consulting the statistics, one 
finds that each of the four years 1924 to 1927, 
sive, had a March peak, with ingot production lying 
161,000 and 170,000 tons daily, whereas the 
preceding Decembers had shown the following widely 


114,531, 137,279, 152,728, 133,337 tons. 


inclu- 
between 


different rates: 


Cheap Labor Not So Cheap 
UTCRIES have been heard recently from certain 
labor leaders that so much American capital is 
that it will 
automobiles, ra- 


invested in European factories 


being 


eventually mean the importation of 


farm equipment and other products made more 


dios, 
heaply abroad by virtue of cheaper labor, and to the 


disadvantage of our own workingmen. How such an 


inflow of products can surmount our tariffs, which 


sO tar 


have protected our industries against unfair 


ompetition, and which will undoubtedly be main- 


tained, is not stated. 

Without denying that there are combinations of 
natural resources, climate and over-population which 
tend to pauperize the inhabitants, it should be remem- 


bered that so many fears about the competition of 


heap labor have proved groundless that wise employ- 
ers generally have come to believe that labor is worth 
about what one pays for it. In our own country, for 
instance, the presence of a large colored population, 
first slave, then free, caused grave concern to thought- 


+ ’ 


ple in both South and North. Today it is well 
understood that this mass of backward humanity ex- 


ul peo 


ercised a sinister influence on the white population 
and the general progress of the South. Only in recent 
years has it been surmounted, and what does a traveler 
in the district 


automatic 


Birmingham find today? 
installed to replace the 
With common labor at 
hours, skilled labor $4 to $5, and best 
7 to $8, a Southern 


plant is bound to mechanize if it is to continue pro- 


Expensive 
machinery being 
mythical cheap Negro labor. 
$3 for eight 


molders on piece rates earning $ 


duction. 

A pipe foundry will thus spend $2,500,000 to de- 
velop a method of centrifugal casting which converts 
the whole foundry into a complicated machine. A 
fittings manufacturer will install completely automatic 
units for molding, pouring, cleaning and delivery to 





inspectors at the rate of one mold per worker per 


minute. A steel producer will replace four scattered 
blast furnaces with two new ones, surrounded by so 
many labor-saving devices that the two new ones will 
use only as much labor as one of the old ones. 

Such are the conditions we find when backward 
labor becomes reasonably well civilized. The situation 
which existed some generations prior to that time is 
illustrated in the new Central African copper region. 
The Union Miniére, with rich ore, produces hardly 
one-third the copper that comes from the lean ores 
in Arizona; yet it employs more workers than all the 
Arizona mines put together. Why should an African 
Negro work? He can get everything he really needs 
and actually wants from the jungle without working, 
and it takes generations of association with higher 
standards of living before the Negro begins to hanker 
after the comforts and luxuries with which the white 
man surrounds himself. Experience on the Rand is 
repeating itself in Rhodesia that mining costs are 
higher because labor is cheaper. Consequently, the 
new districts seriously consider bringing in expensive 
white labor to operate mines and smelters in a land 
well populated with pauperized blacks. 

It may be objected that conditions in Ireland o1 


France cannot be compared directly with those of 
Katanga. But the latter illustrates the principle at 
the limit, as the mathematician would say. European 
labor may be more fairly compared with the whit 
mill operatives in Tennessee and North Carolina. Even 
there, the employers are finding that textile factories, 
built to exploit 


“cheap” labor, are hardly operating 


demand for shorter 


hours, better rates, cheaper housing, and all the other 


efore they face an insistent 
elements that constitute an enlightened labor policy 
consumes the 


and a prosperous, contented public which 
articles their machines can manufacture. 


Old Automobiles as Scrap 


“— your old car apply as first payment on a 
new one,” an advertising and sales promotion 
slogan used in one form or another by nearly all auto- 
mobile companies, has become a boomerang. This 
turning in of old cars, together with many cases of 
excessive trade-in allowances, has created a used car 
problem of such magnitude that automobile manufac- 
turers generally are now taking note of it, though it 
was once regarded as exclusively a dealers’ matter. 

About 2,500,000 automobiles become obsolete every 
vear; but that does not mean that all of them go out 
of existence. Many old automobiles, which naturally 
should seek the scrap heap, are rejuvenated so that 
they will run further, and are sold over and over 
again or traded in for new cars or other used cars 
which have more life in them. 

Some time back the story was repeatedly told of 
old automobiles taken from scrap dealers’ yards and 
turned in as part payment on new cars, with allow- 
ances of from $200 to $300, whereas 
would not be worth $25. 

In various sections of the country the abandon- 
ment of worn-out cars at the roadside has created 
problems for municipalities. The borough of Queens, 
New York, was in disturbance lately over the thou- 
sands of such old wrecks that were cluttering up the 


landscape and that cost the city government a large 


as scrap they 





A city scrap yard was 
one plan proposed to meet the situation. 


sum to haul away to dumps. 


In several cities the automobile dealers have banded 
together to establish their own scrap yards, agreeing 
that all cars of a certain age shall not be resold but 
shall go to the scrap heap. These efforts are being 
watched closely by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and by individual automobile manufac- 
turers as pointing the way to the best organized han 
dling of the wrecking of old cars. 


Old automobile scrap also presents a problem for 


steel manufacturers. If properly prepared and segre 
gated, it is usable in the blast furnace and in the open 
hearth furnace; but when mixed with other and better 
grades of scrap, as frequently happens, it dilutes the 


value of the latter. When alloy steel parts are i 


cluded in the mixture, the trouble caused to the steel 
plant operator is sometimes serious, since it is in 
possible to get rid of some alloys in the open-heart! 
furnace. If, however, these alloy steels are proper) 
segregated and their analyses known, the use of som: 
of them becomes possible. 

The situation calls for concerted effort on the part 

the automobile industry, the scrap industry and 
the steel scrap consumers. Old material dealers at 
present sees no great profit in scrapping old automo 
biles because of the expensive equipment required to 
do the work properly and the comparatively low prices 
at which this grade of scrap must be sold. If such 
scrapping were done on a large scale, with the coopera 


ion of the automobile industry, the scrap trade and 
the steel companies, much good would result. 

The automobile industry would benefit by the r« 
duction in number of used cars on the market. Steel 
makers would gain by a more careful preparation of 
automobile scrap, and a great deal of old material 
now going to waste would be conserved for remelting, 
thus creating a larger open market supply of usable 
scrap and stabilizing prices at levels which would 
permit the maximum use of old material in steel fur 
nace mixtures. Moreover, many municipalities would 
be relieved of a problem that may eventually react un 
favorably on the automobile industry, which, rightly 
or wrongly, is often charged by public officials with 
yme responsibility for 
} 


cluttering of roadways with 


+ 


aucomopdiie Wrecks. 


Changing Tides in Industry 


IGNIFICANT of the changes over the years which 
have brought metal manufacturing to the fore 
the story told in a review of industrial development in 
Indiana, which has been published by the Bureau of 

An outstand 
ing feature is a series of tables showing the ten lead 


Business Research, Indiana University. 


ing industries at a succession of dates, beginning 
with 1860 and closing with 1925. To some degree the 
great steel plant at Gary may have unbalanced the 
showing for metals, but the remaining factors in the 
State’s metal-working industries probably show a 
typical development. 

Metal-working in 1860 was represented among the 
ten leading industries by foundry and machine shop 
products, in fifth position, and agricultural 


ments, in eighth position. 


imple- 
The two together accounted 
for products amounting to $2,280,000, while the leading 
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istr ir and meal) reported products valued at position retained in 1910) and, as indicated above, tak- 
7,338,000 ing first place in 1925, owing largely to the great con- 
his n contrasted with the ten leading in- centration of iron and steel making in the northwest 
stries 925, all but tw f which—the fourth and corner of the State. 
! il-working. Iron and steel works and Automobiles first became prominent in 1910, in 
: d the list lowed by motor vehicles, seventh position. They held second position in 1925, 
nd machine shop products, slaughtering and while bodies and parts in tenth position should be 
! rniture, electrical machinery, iron added to the volume of manufacture of automotive 
nd steam railroad cars, steam units. These two items together, however, would not 
hops tor vehicle bodies and parts. have displaced the steel works and rolling mills from 
the 1925 showing had more than first rank. 
ie of product reported for the first Taking the total value of product in 1860, metal- 
n 1860 working represented only 6.8 per cent of the $33,379,- 
Gi a ment the leading items in the 000 aggregate output of the ten leading manufactur- 
s traced from one list to the next as ing industries in that year. In 1925, when the aggre- 
: decennial periods yielded their returns. The gate output of the ten leading industries was $1,045,- 
! n products remained in first position 155,000, metal-working constituted 83.5 per cent of 
890 and were in second position in both 1900 the total. In the interim the metal-working percent- 
1910 sut they do not appear at all among the age had shown a consistent gain—to 9% per cent in 
istries 1925. Slaughtering and meat 1870, 2245 in 1880 and 1890, 26% in 1900 and 40% 
rst p n in 1900 and 1910, dropping in 1910. During the 65 years the output of metal- 
925 working plants among the ten leading industries had 
first entered the list in 1870, in multiplied by 382, compared with an increase only 
ng to sixth in 1880, disappearing 39-fold for the two items apart from metal-working 
890, s ir the first ten items are which were in the 1925 list of the first ten lines of in- 
ril 1900 as fifth iten a dustry. 
| 
7.8 . ‘ | 
A Unique Presidential Address 
Wr. Hoover Glorifies Scientific Research as a Potent Impulse to Progress | 
. 7 _ —— lll 
Pp™ 5 . HOOVE! My Edison, using organized, in methods of agriculture, in the 
al 1) I c laboratory research, has protection of health, and in under- 
! ning, ( 2 been one of the great leaders who standing. From these we gain con- 
ng A u ha nverted the pure physics stantly in better standards of liv- 
lenry Fo n cele ecti into a taxable prod ing, more stability of employment, } 
th r Today the governments of the lessened toil, lengthened human i 
i I er I ‘ é upon upward of sixty life and decreased suffering. In 
nt elect in ns of new wealth founded upon the end our le isure expands, our ] 
Ed ly tut elect! t interest in life enlarges, our vision 
! f Mr B the taxes and new wealth stretches. There is more joy in life. 
re I the major accomplishments “Our scientists and inven- 
What the President sa n tril of the men of this genius. These tors are among our priceless nation- 
Mr. I n al ! d re the rivers of sweat saved from al possessions. There is no sum that 
was or the backs of men and the infinite the ‘ld could not afford to pay 
Of especial int t drudgery lifted from the hands of | these men who have that original- 
v y Pre ‘A er ity of mind, that devotion and in- 
( “IT may emphasize that both sci- dustry to carry scientific thought 
irch to progr n pure scienc entific discovery and its practical forward in steps and strides until } 
} y al art a subiect application are the products of if spreads to the comfort of every | 
} en the deepe long and arduous research. Dis- home.” | 





taract nee he entered public lifé covery and invention do not spring r F “Not by all the profits 
: act in behalf « f grown from the brains of men. of all the banks inthe worldcan we _ || 
Natior Research Fund give The labor of a host of men, great measure the contribution which 

these passages from aboratories, long, patient, scien- these men make to our progress. 
vhich it f rperiment build up the struc- Their discoveries are not the ma- 
+ , nding aré¢ of knowledge; not stone by terial for headlines. Their names 

he utterar ur ne, but particle by particle. This are usually known to but a few. 
* idding of fact to fact some day But the nation owes them a great 
} Ca r s othe? Drings torthn a re volutionary ais- honor and is proud to demonstrate | 
ntior Mr. Edison gave covery, an illuminating hypothe SIS, through Mr. Edison today that 

’ rat 1 of tl yreat g ‘ralization, or a practi- : : : 
oo ee ee ee ee their efforts are not unappreci- 
nodern method and cal invention. ‘ j 7 ’ y | 
a, : ated. The country can well pay 

nve r whicl Research both in pure science ; : s 
ie ee te its tribute to the men of this genius 
é definitely rgan and in its application to the arts is i h faciliti f 

‘ , 1 Vv expan y > : 2S F 

! researc! trans one of the most potent impulses to " . - oe : wn : _ - 

raw material scientific progress. For it is organized re- their labors. The nation today 
edg n new t for the search that gives daily improve- needs more support to research. | 
mal : ment in machines and processes, It needs still more laboratories.” 1] 
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Southern Metal Trades 
Hold Annual Convention 


a S. Schofield’s Sons . Macon, Ga.. 
was elected president of the Southern 
Metal Trades Association at its elev- 
enth annual convention at Knoxville, 
Tenn., Oct. 16 and 17. Paul R. Moore, 
Columbus Iron Works Co., Columbus, 
Ga., was named first vice-president; 
W. G. Mealor, Gainesville Iron Works, 
Gainesville, Ga., treasurer; and Wil- 
liam E. Dunn, Jr., Atlanta, secretary. 

George B. Cocker, Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C., who 
retired as president of the association, 
was presented with a handsome silver 
service by the members in apprecia- 
tion of his services. Mr. Moore led 
the discussion on the subject of costs 
at the business session. The conven- 
tion closed with a visit to the plant 
of the Aluminum Co. of America near 
Knoxville. 


John S. Schofield, president of the 


Meetings of American 
Electrochemists 


For the annual spring meeting of 
the American Electrochemical Society 
to be held in St. Louis, May 29 to 31, 
1930, a symposium on hydroelectro- 
metallurgy is scheduled. The chair- 
man is T. H. Donahue, research en- 
gineer, Anaconda Lead Products Co. 
East Chicago, Ind. The symposium 
will cover copper, zinc, lead, cadmium, 
bismuth, silver, etc. There will also 
be sessions on refractories, rectifiers 
and the plating of rare metals. 

A visit to a new electrolytic zin« 
plant and other industries in and 
around St. Louis, as well as an all- 
day excursion to the lead mines 
through the beautiful Ozark Moun- 
tains, are on the program. The head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Cor- 
onado. 

Future conventions of the society 
are announced as Detroit in the fall 
of 1930; Birmingham, Ala., in the 
spring of 1931, and Salt Lake City in 
the fall of that year. 


Index for Industrial Use of 
lectricity Rises 


Industrial consumption of electricity 
in the United States, according to the 
» 


Electrical World index, was 135.8 in 
September, compared with 128.2 in 


August and with 134.5 in September of 


last year. The index is based upon 
electrical energy consumption by 3600 
scattered manufacturing plants, their 
average in 1923-1925 being 100. 

The metal industries group ad- 
vanced from 140.7 to 149.2. Both com- 
ponents showed an increase, that for 
rolling mills and steel plants going 
from 150.9 to 152.3, while metal-work- 
ing plants, ferrous and non-ferrous, 
advanced from 134.6 to 147.4. Auto- 
mobiles, including parts manufactured, 
declined from 143 to 138.1. Shipbuild- 
ing showed a large advance, from 96.3 
to 114.9. 


The Week 


in Business 


Drift of Current Financial and Economic Opinion 


rOCK market deflation has pro- 
ceded further, following a brief 


nterruption in the second week 
the month. The main causs r the 
lecline, according to Col. Leonard 
P \ res IS alr exX¢ Sive accu i 
lation of undigested  securiti 


“For months past,” he says, “the 


itpourings of new securities ! ‘ 
een enormous ind na the 

blic ceased t i the ne é 
Vil he avidity ney ha VI 
earilel 

Th irge seal lot itlor I é 
ll nas ae n ( nn 

I tne nig level of ? eY 
loans, in the opinion of Alexander 
D. Noyes, New York Time In 
the face of stock market liquida 


1 


tion, there has been an increa 


3490,000,000 in brokers’ borrowings 


n New York alone since Sept. 1, 
n top of a billion dollar expansion 
n the preceding three months. 
Such a picture, says Mr. Noyes, 
raises the question whether a great 
part the years ! A AK nave 
not remained insold ind irri 

ulong on brokers’ credit t 01 


na nands 


Reduction in “Outside” Loans 


Throws Burden on Banks 


The gain of $88,000,000 in brol 
ers’ loans last week nearly wiped 

it the reduction of the re 
week, bringing the total to within 
$3,000,000 of the record peak. \ 


new feature of the latest increas 
was that it was supplied by the 
banks and that loans from “othe1 

declined. In the view of Benjamin 
Baker, Annalist, “the figures show 
again the banking danger which 
made its appearance so empha 
cally at the beginning of the year 
namely, that with any withdrawal 
f “others” loans the member 
banks and the Reserve banks 
would have to take up the load as 
the only means of avoiding a 
money disturbance of greater or 


less severity.” 


The fact that “stocks tumbled 
badly” last week with call rates 
relatively easy is interpreted by 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle as demonstrating that the 
course of the money market does 
not control the course of the stock 


market On the other hand, the 


Harvard Economic Society sees the 


ssibility of easier money again 
stimulating speculative activity, 
as it usually does.” But it doe 
not expect more than a moderat 
easing of credit under the present 


Reserve policy, which is unlikely t 
be changed unless serious busin 


recession threaten 
Signs of Moderating Business Pace 


While general business has defin 


ely moderated, it i till high in 


+ 


comparison with previous autumn 

Symptoms of slackened activity ars 
seen in a decline in commodity 
prices and an expansion of com 
modity stocks, which, however, are 
not seriously large except in a few 
lines Bank debits and export 
trade have failed to show their 
usual seasonal gain, says the Har 
vard Economic Society, important 
branches of manufacturing have 
slowed up, and building remains in 


reduced volume. 


Both building and foreign trade 
are expected to benefit from secur! 
ies deflation. The outlook for re 
dential construction is steadily im 
proving, in the opinion of Standard 
Statistics, because, under money 
conditions of the past year, d 
mand has been catching up with 


Sup] 


Betterment in the capital 
market of the outside world, a¢ 
ording to advices from abroad, i 
regarded as the logical sequel of 
the withdrawal of European fund 
from New York and _ renewed 
American interest in fixed-return 


securities 
Sees Stocks Back on Sound Basis 


A sanguine view of the present 
status of business and of stocks i 
taken by Charles E. Mitchell, chair 
man of the Naticnal City Bank of 
New York, as quoted in a London 
message to the New York Times. 
“All the basic industries are doing 
satisfactorily and, unless some- 
thing unforeseen occurs, should 
continue to do so,” he said. The 
shakedown of stock prices has 
brought “many leading industrial 
securities to levels which would 
have been considered perfectly 
sound and conservative even by the 
standards of 10 years ago.” 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


Good Bookings in Ship Steel and Rails 


Rail Orders Account for 563,000 Tons and Vessels for 105,000 
Tons—Inquiries for 25,000 Freight Cars in Prospect 
—Motor Car Outlook Still Uncertain 


nd the sustained demand from other 

ry rders have added 565.000 tons to mill DooKS 
pbullding contracts will account for 105,000 
structul Stee aw: S r the week are high, 


58,000 tons, compared with 23,000 tons in 


see} 
he preceding week. Freight equipment purchases so 
October call for 20,000 cars, or 28 per cent of 
tal number bought in the first nine months of 
a : pill lel) iin en . Tye ‘ ee 
eal d orders for 25,000 additional cars are in 
mplement manufacturers are stepping up 


spring tools and will soon be operating 
rate. The entering of orders for tin plate, 


wing tne impending announcement of next years 


price, will enable mills that are not now working on 
ted tonnage to increase their production. 


Steel mill operations show wide variations, de- 
ding n the extent to which different finished 
roducts are used in the motor car industry, but steel 
ngot itput has undergone little further reduction. 
Some independents are making raw steel at the rate 


(0 per cent, or even less, but the Bethlehem Steel 


Corporation is operating at 82 per cent and the 
nited States Steel Corporation average remains at 
20 ner cel 
The view is gaining ground that production has 
truck bottom In the Valley district, which ships 
more steel to the automobile industry than any other 
prod ng center, ingot output is down to 70 per cent, 
t no further curtailment is looked for. In the Pitts- 
rea crude steel production is being maintained 


80 per cent rate and rail mill operations are 
increased. At tardiness of rail 
has caused the temporary banking of a 


Chicago the 


rks blast furnace. 


Scrap markets are inactive, but the downward 
end of prices has been arrested, with heavy melting 
ide unchanged at Pittsburgh for a second week. 

iron melt is well sustained except among foun- 
iries serving the automotive industry. In fact, Cleve- 


reports an increase in pig iron shipments, notably 
manufacturers of heating equipment. Good oper- 
ns among steel foundries reflect the influence of 


ra y ’ 


ad equipment buying. 


The outlook in the 


. “+ 
certain 


automobile industry remains 
Production of new models is being de- 
ayed until large stocks of present models, both in 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ hands, are disposed of. 
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The sale of used cars is also a problem, although in 
some sections distributers’ stocks have been reduced 


materially. 


With the industry adjusting itself to the 
slump in automotive requirements, the price situation 
gives signs of clarifying. At least changes of the 
past week were not significant, being limited to recog- 
nition of recent concessions or to the readjustment of 
quotations on certain products to bring them into 
line with others. Thus wire nails, which have lacked 
stability for some time, now range from $2.40 to $2.50 
a keg, Pittsburgh, the lower figure representing a de- 
cline of $1 a ton from the previous minimum open 
quotation. At Chicago, bars and shapes have been 
reduced $1 a ton, following frequent shading of the 
former price. A decline in metal furniture sheets to 
a flat price of 4.10c., Pittsburgh, is in sympathy with 
prior reductions in commoner finishes. 


steel 


Shipbuilding is looming up as a more important 
uutlet for steel. Two Dollar line vessels have been 
placed with the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., and six tankers have been awarded—two 
for the Sinclair company to the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, two Standard Oil Co. vessels to the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and two for 
the Tidewater Oil Co. to the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. These vessels, together with two merchant 
ships to be placed this week, will require close to 
105,000 tons of steel. Six car floats, ordered by the 
Reading Co., will call for 3500 tons of plates and 
shapes. 


Railroad equipment business recently closed, to- 
gether with that which will probably be placed in the 
next two months, will give most freight car builders a 
substantial backlog of work for the early months of 
1930. The Pennsylvania has bought 1000 steel box 
cars from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and the 
Burlington has entered the market for 600 cars out 
of a total of 2700 to be inquired for. 


The week’s awards of fabricated steel included 
17,500 tons for the Cornell Medical Center, New York, 
and 16,000 tons for a Pennsylvania Railroad station 
at Philadelphia. Of 38,000 tons of new work that 
came into the market, 15,000 tons is for a Chicago 
tower building. Conspicuous among _ prospective 
projects is a 100-story building in New York for the 
Metropolitan Life Co., which will require 30,000 to 
40,000 tons of steel. 


THE IRON AGE composite price for pig iron has ad- 
vanced from $18.29 to $18.38 a gross ton. The fin- 
ished steel composite remains at 2.369c. a Ib. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month and One Year Previous, 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


Pig Iron, | 
N . foun 
N \ 
N southern, Cin't 17.60 
No. 2, Bi ing! 
No. 2 foundry, Cl igo* 
Basic, del’d « n } ) 
Basi Va ley i! 
Valley Bessen d 
Malleable, Ch i 
Malleabl \ 
Gray fore I burg 
| s ha i ( cag 
Ferre Zz ] 
Rails, Billets, Etc., Perc Ton 
Rail heavy, at n ] $4 
Light rails at mill 6.0 6.4 
Rerolling billets, Pitt irgh { 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh 
Slat Pittsburgh 
Forging bille Pitt Pe 1 
Ww rod Pittsburegl Of 
‘ 
Skelp, ervd. stee P’gh, lt 
Finished Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cent ( 
Bat Pittsburgh 
Bars, Chicago 
Bar Cleveland 1 
Bat New York 4 
Tank plates, Pittsburg) ’ 
Tank plates, Chicago 
Tank plates, New York 2.20% 
Structural shapes, Pittsburg] 1.90 
Structural shapes, Chicag 00 
Structural shapes, New York 2.143 14 
Cold-finished bars, Pittsburgh : 
Hot-rolled strips, Pittsburgh 1.90 
Cold-rolled stri} Pittsburgh i 
*The average witching charge for de 
the Chicago district is 61c. per t 
On export business there are frequent var 
various product is shi 
earn 000 Re NOUR ABR Te LUPE vv agE FY geeyv ac TRL COORTTeUETY 


Finished Steel, 


Old Material, 


HT 


Coke, Connellsville, 


Metals, 


Pe rmragans 08s rape sven 


Pittsburgh 


Reduced Requirements of A 


utomobile Industry Only 


Flaw in Steel Demand—Operations at 80 Per Cent 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 22.—If it were not 


for the reduced requirements of ths 


automobile industry, steel demand in this and nearby districts would be con 


sidered about normal for this time of 
less than it was last October, which was a 
many steel-consuming industries, but was 
makers accounted for as large a percenta 
first six months of this year. 

The placing of heavy rail tonnages in 
the market somewhat, although these ord 


the year. It might be somewhat 
month of unusually heavy activity in 
not a period in which the automobils 
ge of steel shipped as they did in the 
the last week improved sentimer 


ers were scarcely 5 per cent ahead of 


placements last year by the same railroads. The rail mill in the district is 


already stepping up its schedules, and d 
haps reduce the amount of semi-finished 

Steel orders from car builders are be 
mills, and a survey indicates that shops 


burgh district have secured enough busin 


iversion of steel to this use will per- 


steel which might be offered for sal 
ing received by local sheet and plate 
served by steel makers in the 
ess from the recent buying movemen 


+ x ' 


to keep them well occupied until the second or third month of next year. 


Agricultural implement makers are 
taking steel in increasing quantities, 
and, in gaging the implement demand 
for next year on which they are now 
beginning to work, they do not expect 
curtailed buying from the farmers in 
any districts except possibly parts of 
Western Canada. 


Next year’s price on tin plate is e) 
pected to be announced within the 
next two or three weeks and the en- 
tering of orders at that time will en- 
able mills which are not already 
working on anticipated tonnage to in- 
crease production in that department. 
Structural demand is not heavy in this 


1 ; 
i 
} 
i ( 14.¢ 
lf 
] 
6 Of 16.¢ 1¢ 
14 14 
0 16.0 16.00 
} 14.00 14 ) 
f f | 
Puy t ( ( 
Yor} ] i i 
refit ‘ 
Yor yl ; i 
‘ 6 ‘ ) t 
‘ f ‘ 
‘ f 6.9 ‘ 
y s.7% ‘ 
é 
ersmes ovens ot ts otuanes cnuetrnpeam am astON a 


particular locality, but fabricating 
shops are fairly well engaged. Barge 
uuilders are now completing order 
booked earlier in the year, but pros 
pective business in both barges and 
self-propelled river craft is encourag 
ing. 

Steel plant 
changed materially in the last week. 


operations have not 
Slight improvement in some depart 
ments is naturally stressed more than 
further curtailment in others. Ingot 
yperations average about 80 per cent 
of capacity, with the larger mills mak 
ng a well diversified line of produc ts 
at a somewhat better rate. Some in 
dependent makers of sheets and strips 
ire not higher than 50 per cent. 
Sheet mill operations, as a whole, are 
at 70 to 75 per cent, while strip mills 
average between 50 and 60. Pipe mills 
have been slowed down slightly this 
montn. 

Present prices are holding and re 
cent reductions have clarified the situ 
ation and probably have led to the 
placing of considerable tonnage which 
had been held in abeyance. 

Wire nails have been reduced $1 a 
ton and are now quoted at $2.40, 
Pittsburgh, to large buyers and at 
$2.50 in carload lots. Wire prices are 
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d sheet bars, are making rather ac- Manufacturers’ wire is now quoted at 








e efforts to dispose of surplus ton- 2.40c., Pittsburgh base, while quota- 
nage, but users of these products are’ tions to jobbers on bright plain wire, 
nited and the majori of them have No. 6 to 9 yage, are unchanged at 


lefinite uurees of supply from whom 2.40c. to 2.50c., Pittsburgh. With the 


divert their tonnage. $3 extra for annealing, this makes a 
lation seems reasonably price of 2.55¢c. to 2.65c., Pittsburgh, 
h $35 the ordinary quota- for annealed fence wire, which consti- 





n billets, slabs and sheet bars, tutes the largest part of the jobbers’ 
>40 on forging billet Wire rods tonnage. Business is rather quiet, but 
ng at $40, Pittsburgh 01 recent changes are expected to clarify 


( elar nd there is little activit' +} 


activity. the price situation somewhat. Demand 
-Botl for manufacturers’ wire has been in- 


Rails and Track Accessories. ; E 

— way 9) New York Cen fluenced adversely by the decreased 
inla and Né OrkK en- : : 

itomobile production, but this is ex- 


pected to show some improvement 


next month. 





! Tubular Products.—The inquiry for 
£6,461 n I 300 miles of 4, 6 and 8-in. line pipe, 
I r tnest rde . which was reported last week, is now 
} I ie. The thought to have been confused with 
! ‘ aced its track at an inquiry for 50 miles of 6-in. and 
he New York Cen 50 miles of 8-in. pipe, on which the 
ren! inla track acct prospective buyer asked for prices on 
gent quarterly The Per three types of end finishes. This in 
ve sed quiry also included a few miles of 
I al 1-in. pipe. Otherwise inquiry for line 
Bars, Shapes and Plates.—Busin¢ pipe is quiet and demand for seamless 
te } goods from the oil country is not 
th) heavy. Movement of butt-weld pips 
the market receding seasonably, but mills ars 
ol tae still fairly well engaged. Mechanical 
‘ tubing liet it there i bette 
t el 
Ce, — tor hoile T r 
i ital 
y T ne 5 . . > , 
Sheets.—If it were not for the au- 
_ tomobile industry, the sheet business 
e would be considered excellent for this 
ae ae time of the year, as other important 
: consuming industries are taking ton- 
- nage at a satisfactory rate. Heavier 
y reaching : = 
pecifications for blue annealed and 
' yaivanized neets are expected irom 
' See the railroad car builders in a short 
I i mp é ; 1 1 ’ . 
time, and if the automobile industry 
0 y ite! Py ee are . . 4 1. ‘ } 
begins to come back next month the 
F Cc 1 quarter may prove to be a more sat- 
} + ‘ } ¢ adi 7. . . 
: istactory one than was anticipated a 
| . . ~ otthos . 7 
few weeks ag At present, demand 
é 4 t re iing : : 
_ : aang from the automotive industry is negli 
( T tl ligt tner 17 ; ’ 1 
. gens gible, but the Ford Motor Co. has be- 
x ? cee ’ T . ° . , 
7 in to place specifications for Novem 
ber shipments and others are expected 
Wire Products.—Make of wire to follow suit in a short time. It is 
i} . : na nave announced new worthy of note that the Ford specifica- 
ffective mmediatelv. and ars tions do not indicate any marked 
ioting nails at $2.40 to $2.50 pe model changes. Sheet prices are be- 
f Pitt urgh, the range depending coming better established at recent 
the e of the jobber. This is a reduced prices. Black sheets are now 
$1 a ton from recent levels quotable at 2.75c., Pittsburgh, as the 


THI [RON AGE Composite Prices 
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Steel Pig Iron 


2 .369c. a Lb. Oct. 22, 1929, $18.38 a Gross Ton 
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ment, but the demand is not heavy and 
little spot tonnage is coming into the 
market. Coal business still disap- 
points, and although reports of better 
prices and heavier demand come from 
the lower West Virginia field, the dis 
tricts around Pittsburgh are not do- 
ing so well. The end of the Lake 
movement in a few weeks will also in- 
fluence shipments adversely. 


Jones & Laughlin Profit in 
Quarter $5,690,226 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo 
ration, in the quarter ended Sept. ov. 
had net income, after deductions for 
depreciation, depletion, bond interest, 
etc., of $5,690,226. After payment of 
dividends on common and preferred 
stock, balance carried to surplus 
amounted to $3,366,014. Net incom: 
in the first nine months of the year 


imounted to $16,995,913 


The regular dividends of 1% per 


Steel Foundry Operates 45 
Days Without Accident 


Having won the inter-plant contest 
the Chicago Safety Council for the 
t record in July, the Pettibone 
Mulliken ¢ anufacturer of steel 
2 I \ tting out make 
n ¢ n | é rk in the prever 
{ I ? | 15 day be 
nning J par d 1 
} tims dey 
, \ a lia y 
r mt y ce ? y 
iral t ) 6.000 t $11.00 
rl] \ ! = ( mi ef 
n ne ng manage 
lar iperintende! 
! A | men supe! 
‘ I ! holds regu 
nt ne ‘ vhich prot 
re ind I A on 
t ! ! ( ! tne icciden 
! 
Ka ? t} mittee il 
fro. different departmer! 
mar is an inspector 
I} n ( tes a portion of 
‘ } i ; the plant in 
oe ny i I es, noting 
vnet! tne n are taking all pre- 
cautions ag nju nd making 
é ? ( i ? } Y es n 
mpl MWe? 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 


cago, ha old its line of table and 
floor-type horizontal boring, drilling, 
milling machines to the Ohio Ma 


hine Tool Co.. Kenton, Ohio, but will 
retain rights as exclusive distributors 
of the line. The Ohio Machine Tool 
Co.. which has been building these 
machines for some time for the Ryer 


} 


son company, will expand and improve 
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Semi-Finished Steel, Raw Materials, Bolts and Rivets 
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“i. 2 and has run ahead of the correspond- 
Chicago ing part of 1928. 
; : Cold-Rolled Strip. Specifications 
Bar and Shape Prices Settle to Minimum of 2c.—Rail Orders are measurably lighter, and output 


> l i i wi 


Only Feature of Buying for the country as a whole has receded 


to 50 per cent of capacity. Backlogs, 





! ffers t onsumers in this district inquiries, new buying and specifica- 
! shapes at 2c. to 2.05c. a Ib., tions are at the low point of the year. 
hat a reflection of a market which 1s Some estimates place the normal 
nsumption of steel. Ne business, needs of cold-rolled strip by automo 
; ; , nt eeks bile manufacturers at 60 per cent of 
ated .ckened demand the output of the country. It is 
; ; 5 pointed out that no improvement in 
- : ~ putes demand for this commodity can be 
: eee te - s and a expected until there is a swing up 
I terial, leaving little ton ward in output of automobiles. 
neluding fabricating Rails and Track Supplies—About 
vs £00,000 ton na ral 563,000 tons of standard-section rails 
veek to well over th have been ordered by the Pennsyl 
vania, New York Central and the Erie. 
r ‘ per 100 Other orders are expected from the 
hicago delivered price Rock Island, Illinois Central and Chi 
Pig Iron.—Prices for lvery iron cago & North Western. Though no 
away $1 a ton on recent official figure are available on the 
t] narket. Shipments aré tonnages these railroads will take, the 
nt of the vear and new opinion is generally expressed hers 
, irce, thereby leading to that they will exceed in size the or 
nusuall; ceen competition. Th ders placed for 1929 delivery. The 
Jorthe t arket in an round Pennsylvania bought 310,000 tons, 
, ns steady at $20 a ton, which said to be the largest singl 
Shipments are well up to th yrder ever placed by a railroad. The 
f Septembx nd practicall distribution of the past week’s orders 
fu itput f local furnace is s given elsewhere in this issue. New 
c melte Forward buying business in track fastenings is con- 
at a standstill, but spot fined to tonnages for current track 
‘ re at a high fall level. De work. Releases against new rail or- 
leable iron is on the up- ders have not been as heavy as sell- 
! ise of malleable castings on e! had expected, and the increase in 
pment absorbs some of the rate of rolling, which was to have 
n me made necessary by gone into effect this week, has been 
ent in automobile manu postponed. 
ir charcoal furnaces are li Price f.o.l l, per ton: Standard 
; tic pen-heart 1 Be rails, $43; 
} CAN pasewe ght rails, rolled from billets, $36 Per 
re il Price f Southern l Standard railroad pikes, 2.80 
I aCe : tie |} 2.1 § 2.7 
& O} t Chica Cast Iron Pipe.—This market co1 
! ; tinues to mark time, with only occa 
0 sional inquiries and lettings of moré 
thar 100 tons eacn, Sellers look Lol 
' ttle improvement in conditions in the 
’ near future, though they see some 
; light in the early part of next year 
I tne nd market continues 1 
trengther The Merkle Contracting 
: { 2 Kansas C ty, Mo.. has been 
t erage awarded the general contract to lay 
: con 14,000 ft. of 8-in., 2500 ft. of 6-in. and 
: Wire Products.—Favorable weathe1 6000 ft. of 4-in. pipe at O’Fallon, III. 
Oh ag 1 throughout nost 1 tne Royal Oak, Mic h., has placed 1500 tons 
ntributed t itdoo of cast iron pipe with the Lynchburg 
ral communiti The re Foundry Co. This award was reported 
rs are experiencing last week as having been taken by an 
demand hick fully innamed bidder The only inquir 
ci not above, what had beet of note in this district is by Streeter 
In the G t Lakes regior ville, Ohio, which will buy 1000 ft. 
Northwest the weather has S-in., 17,000 ft. of 6-in.. 6000 ft. « 
' I I re} [ ind t-17 ind 000 ft. of 2-in. cast pips 
! eY t n¢ Notwithstanding lagging interest or 
nanuf iring t ae t tne art lyers, prices are wel 
t101 tomobile builders, tabilized at $35 to $38 a ton, Birm- 
nue to take satisfacto) tor ngham. Deliveries of all common 
The demand f Y ea- é ft cast iron pipe are prompt 
( Price t Cl g ur Prices per net ton, deliv’d Chica Water 
iil ets f ven wire fencing are in pipe, $3 extr ee en ene 
C} ‘ nd the Nort e, the bulk of the tonnage Reinforcing Bars.— Fal ting 
bers, wit nl na shops are shipping close to a norma 
ng taken by the railroads. Pr volume of bars for this time of the 
4 i l for née electrical yeal t icklogs are light Prices 
i ell filled to the end of th ontinue to show wide variation. Rail 
l r wire 1 € is stead teel irs appear we established at 
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2c. a |lb., but billet steel reinforcing 
bars show weakness and business has 
been taken at 2c., Chicago warehouse 
Stocks in the hands of dealers are 


ample for current needs and promises 
of deliveries from mills are satisfac 
tory. Sellers of reinforcing bars are 
closely watching progress of the plans 
for subway construction in Chicago. 
Preliminary estimates of reinforcing 
bars needed place the figure at 150,000 
tons. As now indicated this work may 


get under way in 1930. 


Wire Rods.—Specifications are com 
ing in only in moderate volume 
Prices have been definitely sett] 
$41 a ton, Chicago. 


Plates.—New inquiries for oil stor- 
age tanks loom large as _ prospects 
brighten for an increase of petroleum 
production in the Oklahoma City, 
Okla., field. New business in sight 
totals 11,000 tons of plates. Th 
added to the inquiry that has been 
fore the trade, brings the total pros 
pective tonnage to more than 20,000 
tons. New orders of tank plates total 
2200 tons, of which 1000 tons is for 
shipment to an Oklahoma fabricat« 
The railroad equipment market r¢ 
mains active. Orders are closes 
hand for the 85,000 ton f steel 
needed for the Santa Fe cars. Al 
though official plans are not ar 
nounced, it is generally believed that 
shops will not rush through new or- 
ders, but rather will spread them 
by holding to the present rate 
put, 


Old Material.—The Chicago scrayj 
ron and steel market is dull in the 
heavy tonnage grades, but a substan 
al volume of quiet purchases 


ng made by steel foundries. Deale 


are finding scrap harder to sell and 


+} 


they are also finding greater difficu 
n meeting with the closer lines being 
drawn on specifications. Rejectior 
are running unusually high, but the 
nflow of scrap is ample and theré 
ittle doubt that large melters ars 
having their needs well filled. Ra 
road shipments are normal for 

me of the year, while industr 
crap is probably in somewhat small 


olume than is usually expected in the 


“ LT mame ro peonaegad canannanas risen trcoeoees | occremnerneT rvs m o 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
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A ads take arger quantities 
rail steel bar market is feature 


New business balances s! 


nts. Prices are steady. 


Structural Material.—The outstand 


| UU « 15 ) 
award this week Was 4oUU tons I 
ailroad bridge in St. Louis. Other 


1 this, awards were fairly plenti 
but « smal] individual size and 
ra wide area. Structural 
] 
l 


icklogs are growing lighte1 


en large shops, which to date have 


been fairly well fortified with work 


re showing hunger for new tor 
e. Prices of fabricated steel are 


ik and at a lower level than a year 


; pe It 
Wholesale Prices Fall 
Slightly 
Che ndex numbe1 whole ( 
I Septen De! i re] rte l 
| ter State Burea f La 
( y¢.09, COMmpared Witl 
August and with 100.1 in 
f 192% Al) re ised on 100 
the average of 1926. Of the ma 
groups farm products and met 
wed declines from August Foor 
ind leather fuel and light 
dir materia chemical ! 
ind tne ry ellaneou ue 
tered increases. Textile product 
house rnishing good I ed 1 


ned from 104 t 104.1, the ! 
tee mi ne? remained tat ! 
it VA non - ferrou meta 
ned fror 05.1 t 104.9 ivr 
i piements from &.,3 t S.2 a 
from 110.7 to 110 () ‘ 
roduct howed no cnanyge 


Distribution of Week's 
Orders for Rails 


_— Pe nnsyivar i divided ft 


rdey for 10,000 ton oft 

tandard-sectior ra i ! 

\ Carnegie Steel Co. and 
] I ] steel ( nt] ] 

ratio 136,400 tons; Inland 
“fee (o., S600 ton 

New York Central orders t 

r 06.430 ton were appor 

T ] follow sethleher 
é ( rporation x%/.040 tor 

r Steel Co (6.200 tor 
irnegie Steel Co., 13,860 tor | 
Ir nd Steel Co.., 16.930 tor : 
) nion Iron & Steel Co f 
unada, 12,400 tons. ‘ 

The Erie ordered 46,460 ton 

which Carnegie Steel Co. will 

rnish 24,387 tons;  Iilir 
Steel Co., 11,112 tons; Bethle 

n Steel Corporation, 7474 
ns; Inland Steel (¢ »48 
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elt Well Sustained—Railroad Needs and Struc- 
tural Work Feature Steel Orders 


fe Ins 
tory 
Park 
t< 10,000 
na n 
é nes 
aemanada 
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Y v te 
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Business. 





ume of buying in structural steel, but 
bars, plates and blue annealed sheets 
? 


are quiet, 


Coke.—The market is unchanged, 


with turnace grade at $2.75 a net ton. 


Connellsville. Beehive foundry coke is 


P 1 structura hapes 50. 
Sort Dar ma hapes 25c 
Iron bar 24c 
I da Swed I il 00 te 
i-fi hafting and rew sto 
I I nd hexagons bO« 
I t l juar LU 
nd quarter 
hard l t ».4 
> 
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| 75 t 14 
1 Bl ( R 
( j s 
Per Lt 
- ‘ Q 
NJ 9 te 
‘\ 9 to 4.! 
NJ ) to 4.10 
. $.2( t 1.2 
14 ‘ 1.50 
( ed 
Pe T.) 
4.20c. t 4.4 
4.15c. to 4.2 
N 4.20c. to 4.4( 
N i320 to 4.5 
4$.40c. to 4.00 
N 4.65c. to 4.7 
N 4. 9¢ to 5.00% 
N . 1 t >. 26 
N t im 
7 I wide, 2 
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quoted at $4.85 a net ton, ovens, for Brookly By-product four 
special brands, or $8.56, delivered to is quoted at $9 to $9.40 a 
northern New Jersey, Jersey City an Newal r Jersey City, and $10.0¢ 
Newark, and $9.44 to New York and N 


Cleveland 


Improvement in Automotive Steel Buying Expected To Be 
Slow—Some Orders Placed for November-December 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 22.—The volume of busin ntinues light in all finishe: 
steel products. Re ports from the automotive industry do not offer encourags 
ment for much, if any, improvement for several weeks Automobil ! 
facturers are still confronted with the problem of disposing of larg 
present models of cars. Not only are deale1 ell stocked uy it 
facturers have rather large stocks that have not yet been passed along to thi 
dealers. The disposal of used cars till a pr em, although ir me sectior 
stocks of used cars have been reduced consideral 

One automobile plant that recently resumed operations on a 1600 ca 


week schedule is shut down this week. Several motor car manufa rers ar 





evidently delaying in getting under produc n on their new mods int ‘ 
] ] + | + . ‘ ; . +} 
can get present stocks largeiy aisposed inere tle expé a a 
. . } or + ? T 
automotive industry will get under goo n again | Januat 
if that is the case, the steel industry w not be stimulated h fro. 
source before Decembe} Operatior I the ist ‘ n tr 
ld i 8 “ea 
nolding up fairly we 
Steel bar, sheet and strip m ! the 1 ng price d th 
this territory are operating on co! ( ted Valley furnaces 
siderably reduced schedules and ha } ! Mich ‘ 
ittle tonnage on their books Ther t ippear t ve holding t : 
s litt hange in the pric itior I ! 
sSneet prices appeal vel ta ed tne ST é ) 
the recent reductions, the nly ¢ prevailing in centra ! ‘ 
' . | ’ y ’ t ’ 
dence of weakness eins ! ere er 
furniture sheets. tior tt Cr if 
> - tT i ‘ y ra oInag | ( na 
Pig Iron.—The mo ( ri 
feature of the market n increa 
/ 214 214.50 
r ner ~ yvnicr ‘ ? tr T 
I 
I V lite ral ¢ t ‘ D> £ 
rresponding period Sept 
| I ease 1S Co! ne eld tne 
tnan tne 1utomot é n St i 
e! ) ito! tive ndri 
nu cht ST tor and l 
nace manutacturers are taking l 
, nt ron Sale Cleve ‘ 
ter n the past week amount ¢ 
18,600 tons in foundry and ma gna 
e iron, which was a gain over tl Semi - Finished Steel.—Sheet 


the previous week. The Westing pecificatior ive been a litt bette 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. purchase the t we than during the « 





ximately 1000 tons against t art I the mont! B et nd i 
! ent for iron for its Cleve Tr} (or ’ VMecKinr 
iand p business went Lake ratior r \ 
furnaces. Several other Cleveland ning 11 rt it 14 ope neartn tut 
yundries purchased  smalle ts nace r ng orders are ag t 
There is practically no change in the > ntracts 1 neet 2 billet 
rice situation. Local furnaces art and 
holding to $19, furnace, for Cleveland s 
: . ; Sapa ( one ) ind f nad ke 
ery. For outside shipment, $18.50 
ng ( ry lle heating « ke 
. oo 
g I a lume at $2.75 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland t. @ e! There i lull in the 
Base per Lt! , . fo» ; rT coke for do 
; + a} of 
- hars , = 0 I t Ast i I I ‘ their 
é I teel bars 2.2 t (jet < t ()r ) nroduct 
d-fin. rounds and hex f , a0 9 
nai : : ex ' 
l-fin. flats and sq i a - 
i nd and N 2 
sive 2 Iron Ore.—T} nsu n of Lake 
Hoops and bands, N 13 and lighter 65« . » < tan n nted ¢ 
i-fir hed strip . ) > atht . . 
heets (No. 24) va | t ) f 567 21 ecreass f 417 
: ur zed sheets (No. 24). 4.¢ c. to 4.7 570 tons fro Aucust The amount 
i ‘ = ee = tA 
\ d ‘ ‘ per 1 } 4 ‘ I ime I Sept I er last ear was 
N vire t i Go iG tons Oy n hare it fur 
\ ‘ i s I D & ‘ 
nace (et l amounted to 32,360,108 
*Net hase incl re hox , nttine . 
a . Dw » SENSING DENG aS CuttnY tons and the amount at furnaces and 
Lake Erie dock n that date was 38, 
© . NL TT CANONS NTT te ae 





5,312 tons, as compared with 35,- 
808,367 tons on Oct. 1 of last year. 
Central district furnaces consumed 
» 745,624 tons re in September, a 
ecreas¢ 167,320 tons for the month 
Lake front furnaces used 2,378,053 


yns, a decrease of 202,021 tons. East 
rn furnaces melted 124,098 tons, a de 


crease of 1123 tons, and all-rail fur 


naces used 113,792 tons, a loss of 47, 
106 tons There were 186 furnacs 
ising Lake ore in blast Sept. 30, a de 
rease of six for the month 


Strip Steel.—While some hot-rolled 
strip was purchased by the automotive 
dustry during the week, the orders 
were not large enough to have much 


effect on mill schedules, which have 


been sharply reduced Some of the 
mills are operating at not over 50 
per cent of capacity and have virtual 
! backlogs Cold-rolled strip ay 
pears t e moving even slower than 
the hot-holled material Prices on he 
ed st p appear t ne fn iIding fair] 
ead) for tne mall lot tha ire 
ng, at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for wide 
aterial nd 2¢ tor narrow On 
led strip 2.75¢., Cleveland, is the 
I tatior 


Bars, Plates and Shapes.—Demat 


t tee Dal nicn leclined } irl 
vith the curtailment { the aut 
‘ ? ist } \ no y Y ement 
Structur nape ind late il i 
el 11et (order for ill thre 
rodu¢ re nfined to small lot 
! ree ) catering to the ut 
I ( not have much 
ne R I ! ng bat ire er | 
In th ’ tural a 00 ! i 


y i ny h TY ine ve | | } 
' but me f +} : 
‘ ' } Steel } ? y ‘ j 
1 of Clevelan il 1? 
Ww) ] i¢ i range I 
90c. to 1.95¢., Cleveland, the lows 
er ‘ re ver 
We I re eT ey rte | I 
Pe] t ive ¢ ppeared na { 
nam re ( nmon moted 
19 Pp + iY } 
Sheets.—Orders from the a 
tive ndustr re ithe? pott ! 
] ne T tine vere ite | } 
Additional release good-sized lot 
of auto body heet for the me 
Chevrolet cars were issued during the 
week for November ind December 


hipment An inquiry for 1300 ton 


of various grades for electri re 
frigerato1 s pending from a Cleve 
land tamping plant Steel barr: 
manufacturers are operating better 


than a few weeks ago and this ha 
yrder for black heet 
Weakn« has developed in meta 
furniture heets, on which 4.10 

now the common price, with report 
f a 4c. price. Blue annealed sheet 
and | ght plate s rolled on jovopbuw 
mills appear to be holding to regular 
quotations, but on ontinuou n 

products going to the automotive in 
dustry in fair to large-sized lots the 
market seems definitely established 
at 2.15¢c. for No. 13 gage and 2c. for 


‘ 


No. 10 light plates. Galvanized she: 
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pe Demand Active—Pennsylvania Expected 


Full Rail Options This Year 


price 


Pittsburgh, or 


although 1.95c., 
2.27c., delivered Phila- 
delphia, is still quoted on the less de- 


on new business, 


sirable specifications. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Projects requir- 
ing steel and a 
stantial 


sub- 
being 


are increasing 


tonnage of bars is 


placed, but prices show no tendency 
to advance. Billet steel bars are 
quoted at 1.95c. to 2.05c., Pittsburgh, 


. »oO7 9 9° 
or Z.2iC. WF Z.cIC. 


Philadel- 
phia, usually without the extra charge 
r cutting to length. 
range from 1.85c. to 1.95c., Franklin, 
Pa., or Tonawanda, N. Y., or 2.17c. to 


deliver ed 


for Rail steel bars 


2.27ec., delivered Philadelphia. New 
bids being taken on the Farm Show 


Pa., call for 245 
reinforcing bars. A bulkhead 
Schuylkill River in Philadel- 
ill require 500 tons of bars. 


Building, Harrisburg, 
tons of 
the 


phia w 


on 


F the smaller 
tonnage 


competitive 


Shapes. Certain of 
fabricators are 


keenly 


shops are 


seeking and 


quoting 


prices, 
well engaged with 
larger 


usual 


but most 


1 


and bidding 


business than is 


contracts on a 


tonnage of new 


at this seaso1 Prices, however, show 
no tendency to advance from 1.90c. 
to 2c., f.o.b. nearest mill to consumer, 
rr 1.96c. to 2.06c., delivered Philadel- 


tailroad has 
steel contract for a su- 
station at West 
Philadelphia to the McClintic-Mar- 
The project ealls for 16,000 
ns of steel. Steel for the Farm Show 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa., on which 
j as they ex- 


Pennsylvania 
the 


assenge! 


. | 
former bids were rejected 


ceeded the appropriation, has been re- 
the new inquiry from 4000 


duced 


on 
to 1700 tons. 


Plates. — Shipvard and railroad 


are contributing some good tonnages 
f plat A total of 3000 tons h 
een placed for ix car float for the 
Reading Railr two to be built | 





Shipbuilding Corporation. 
suited ‘States Lin expected to 
call for bid rbout Ni 15 on two 
re issenger shi} The Pennsy! 
inia Railroad ha laced 1000 iT 
witt tie Bett lehen Stee] Co Plate 
mane, a 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 


Base per Lb 
<-ll i he er 2.70 
Struct il shay «-4 
S < bar mal hapes, iror 
bars (except bands) «SU 
I d-edge ir U 
I y ‘ ron f hed 11 
x l T 
| 1-< < ur hed 4.3 
I for< ‘ bar q. twisted and 
( f I is and hex ‘ 
‘ f 1 fint 4 1 
cr } 
Ste, N ¢ Y r « 
S 0 
*R t (N 24) 4.10c 
G zed heet (N 24) 4.85 
I + hiv nnealed (No 0) 3.25 
Plus d sheet (N 13) 3.4( 
¥ fi Y ry! ? 
I é 
l, -i1 n 
A, -i1 5 
Rails 
Su } f 
ET } 7 re TH t {o 
I 4.19c. base: 1 to 9 bun., 4.35 
For ) bund or more 19 ¢ { 
} base 1 to 9 b bas 
jerrnnsnvmervruns canary reer none uray ena 








Pisa Pi: cares 


prices gre unchanged at 2.05c., Coates- 
ville, Pa., or 2.15¢., delivered Phila- 


delphia. 


Sheets.—The market is quiet and 


demand is light, with both automobile 
body and radio manufacturers on cur 


tailed operations in most cases. Black 
sheets range from 2.75c. to 2. 
Pittsburgh, or 3.07c. to 3.17c., deliv- 
ered Philadelphia, and _ galvanized 
sheets are at 3.50c., Pittsburgh, or 
3.82c., delivered Philadelphia. Blue 
annealed sheets are unchanged at 
2.30C.. Pittsburgh, or 2.67c., delivered 
Philadelphia, for No. 13 gage and blue 
annealed light plates, No. 10 gage, 


are quoted at 2.20c., Pittsburgh, o1 
Z.0LC., delivered Philadelphia. Thess 
prices on blue annealed sheets and 


light plates are shaded $2 a ton whe 


Ss Pues 


competition is encountered from the 
product of the continuous mill, 01 
ferred buyers are in the market. 


Imports.—In the week ended Oct 
19, a total of 204 tons of pig iro 


irrived at this port from Norway, 31 
tons of ferromanganese from. the 
United Kingdom and 28 tons of ferr 
chrome from Switzerland. Steel 
ports consisted of 37 tons of ste 


rap from the United Kingdom, 2 


tons of steel bars from France and 


19 tons from Belgium, 46 tons of 
steel hoops from Germany, 101 tons 
of structural shapes from France and 
100 tons from Germany. 


Old Material.—Buying of scrap by 
consumers is small and prices show 
a continued tendency to decline 
Heavy breakable cast, however, seen 
to have reached a temporary lov 
point at $14.50 a ton, delivered, as 
efforts of consumers to buy at $14 
ind $14.25 a ton, delivered, have no 
met with much success. No. 1 and 
No. 2 heavy melting steel is coming 
out in good volume at the present 


level of prices. 


l ces per gross 1 delivered 


ds, Philadelphia district 


\ t ? nZg ‘ t . 
Ss T rails ( 

N } v1 £ ‘ l 

Ni 1 railroad wrought . 16.00to 1€ 
Bundled sheet (for teel 

works) : i 11.5 
Hydraulic compressed, new 14.50 to 
Hydraulic compressed, old. 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings (for 

steel works) ; 12.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or 

equiv.) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for teel 

\ T and ) 

Heavy breakable cast (for 

steel works) . 14.50 te 14 
Railroad grate bars . 12.00t 9 
> pniate (for tee] 

) 
No 1 low phos., hvy., 

0.04% and under . 22.00t 23.0 
Couplers and knuckles 19.50to 20.50 
Rolled steel wheels 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1 blast f’nace scrap 10.50to 1 ) 
Wrot. iron and soft steel 

pipes ind tubes (new 

specific. ) 14 
Sha g 19 ¢ t¢ > 
Stee ixle 99 75 t 92 9 
N forge fi ‘ 
Cast ron carwhee Q: 
No. 1 cast 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast borings (for he 

plant) ... , 14.50 
Steel rails for rolling 16.50 to 17.00 


Railroad Equipment 





Machine Tool Builders Meet 


The practical value of establishing 


Orders for 25,000 to 30,000 More 
Cars Expected This Year 
— railroad equipme! 
uuvying in the week was featured 
) sizable order, that tT the 
Pent nia Railroad r 1000 ste¢ 
box cars, the outlook for railroad 
equipment purchases er the remain 
ler I tne ear continues |} nising 
I 5.000 to 30.000 cars n Ly 
purchased in the next two month 
For hese the formal lire 
have t ‘ 4 t ( eX 
) . 9 : 
7 andl sll 
Reintorcing Steel 
Pending Work Totals 7680 Tons 
—Awards 4600 Tons 
NCLUDING 1000 tons for a bridg 
I n the Pacific Coast, reinforcing 
tee awaras in tne week totaled 
nearly 1600 tons. Pending work 
imounts to about 7680 tons, of which ; 
1100 tons for an assembly plant fo1 
the For Motor Co. at Edgewate 
N. J., 1000 tons for a rubber manu 
facturing building at Passaic, N. J., P 
ind 1000 tons for a warehouse in Sar 
Francisco. Awards follow 
l 
\ 
B 
an apprentice 
as and a further 
practices were 
Wace pits — Buker, vice 
Sharpe Mfg. 
( 3 in his addre 


( t Sst. J tional Machine 


clation at it 


r 


p training progran 


improvement in trade 


stre ed by Henry 


president, Brown & 


Providence, R. L., 


s as president of the Na 


Tool Builders’ Asso 
twenty-eighth annual 
convention, which opened its general 


. 7 ee : sessions at Briarcliff Manor, N. \ 
1 bidder Tuesday afternoon. 

SAN F t at The association unanimously voted 

Ashbury Stre¢ to Truscon §S to expand its program of activities 


during the 


\T ‘ ‘ , e 


Reinforcing Bars Pending and general 
Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars ney Mfg. 
include the following: 


s, t Wal t B the following 
<a year term: C 


coming year and elected 
directors for a thre 
R. Burt, vice-president 
manager, Pratt & Whit- 


Hartford, Conn.; 


George E. Randles, president, Foote 


ne @ 5. tb wen setts 3urt Co., Cleveland, and Robert M 


Gaylord, vice-president, Ingersoll Mill 
sic, N. J 00 tor United State ing Machine Co., 


Rockford, Tl. 
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Pacific Coast 


Reinforcing Steel Awards Total Upward of 2500 Tons— 


Demand for Structural Steel Well Sustained 





Steel Products Co. secured 300 tons of 
128-lb. girder rails and 150 tons of 90- 
lb. T-rails at $34,181 for Long Beach. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. was the on 
ther bidder at $35,025. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Only thre 


n excess of 100 t ns 


market this week. The 


ns of 10-in. Class 150 pipe for Eure 
i, Cal. Burbank, Ca . placed 109 tons 
of 4-in. Class B pipe with C. G. Claus 


en & Co. and has opened bids on 26] 
tons of 6 and 8-in. B pipe. An 


185 tons of 


Class 
interest secured 
1 to 12-in. Class B pipe for Broadway, 
The National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. was low bidder on 297 
* 10-in. Class B pipe for El] 
Vernon, Cal., and Li 


opened bids on 800 ton 


innamed 


Santa Monica, Cal. 


Angeles have 
ind 215 tor 


respective ly. 


Birmingham 


Open-Hearth Operations Increased at Alabama Plants— 


tons for a garage at Birmingham 
The Nichols C > E} Paso, Te es 
more from the 
Works Co. New ton- 
bars are also 
rate, but de- 
mand is still considered below normal. 
The Tennessee company is operating 
eight of nine open-hearths at Ensley, 
of three. Seven of eight 
Fairfield, and the Gulf 


States Steel Co. 


ypper co. 
has ordered 185 tons 
Iron 
reinforcing 
better 


Ingalls 
nages for 
developing ata 


an increast 
are active at 
continues to work all 
six at Alabama City. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Backlogs are be- 
ing rapidly depleted, and reduced op 
erations will occur unless there is an 
buying within the 
All current projects 
These include 6000 ft. of 
6-in. pipe for Greenville, Ala., to be let 
Nov. 1; one 12-in. and two 
miles of 8-in. for Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
to be let Nov. 1, and 1200 ft. of 
for Marks, Miss., to be let Nov. 5. The 
United Pipe & Foundry Co. 
will ship 44,000 ft. of 20-in., 18,000 ft. 
of 18-in. and 2000 ft. of 16-in. pipe to 
Griffin, Ga. 
and all the 
shipped. 
a net 


improvement in 
next two weeks. 


are small. 
mile of 
6-1n. 


States 


Stocks on yards are low 
current make is being 
Prices remain at $37 to $38 


ton, Birmingham. 


Old Material.—A gradual develop 
ment in demand over the , 
weeks has placed steel scrap in a fair- 
Both 


past iew 


ly good and 


dealers’ 
stocks are low. Iron ma- 


position. 
consumers’ 


) ~ ky y ed L) ey 
i B { i re I Sar 
Kk e) ns ne ( tornia 
I | e - kton Ce nt ¢ Stom 
Iron erations | ton, Ca taking n 1000 t 
‘ Y P ilT a 
, Track Material. The United States 
Rail Buying Helps Out at Ensley 
Bars ! t il 
DI IN cae 22 As this is 
een buying period for pig 
I ness LY { It Ss too 
COT ime}? t now 1n- 
T t 
I rst juartel ron and inqull 
| ¢ ! from other territories 
1 , he natur f feelers and have 
: ' ht in busine for the first 
2 Spe itions n contracts 
. N requirements are fre 
y | ‘ | nt ! ressure I nmediate 
’ 1 
( : : a tol tne mal 
D 4] s e! ontinus » exceed 
' a nd there a possibility 
re tnat Uct Will be the itstanding 
; ‘ ; 8 ea n tonnage moved. 
; C . } 7 . I l t! qaisti ct re 
~ I $14.50. Prices to out 
I : I tinue to be adjusted to 
( | tior cones ns vary 
( ; ’ ' I VU t >l a tor Furnace 
! ‘ ! re ncnanged. Seven are 
ni ro! Seven on Dasic and 
! recarburizing iro! 1 total o 
Piate i f Birmingham 
T t T Al 
rtay to 2.25 sil $14.50 
{ io s 15.00 
i ary I 14.50 
; a Finished Steel.—Some improvement 
( ( 
I du ising with the 
: wer ginning f the fall buying period 
I a I I . 
! ne Recent steel rail and 
railroad accessory buying has added 
~hape ) a ‘onsiderably to the backlog of the 
n¢ \ Tent ee company. Demand for bars, 
tes and structural shapes continues 


_ a it the brisk rate that has been char- 

Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco icteristic of the market for some time. 
; Lt Wire roducts are overcoming some 

v4 the slump that began in late sum 

mel New business of structural] steel 

' fabricators was better last week than 

M t BS for either of the two preceding weeks. 


i thicke - The Nashville Bridge Co. received or- 
es ee ; ..9 ders of 450 tons for the Allen Mfg. 
d ' : Co. plant at Franklin, Tenn., and 75 


St und larger 65« tons for a bascule section of the Pen- 
i base per keg $3.4( Boal T 
: - 49 sacola Bay bridge. New orders of the 


Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. include 220 
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continues inactive, and dealers 
large stocks. Prices are un- 
changed. 


terial 


have 


Prices per gross ton, deliv’d Birmingham 
dist. consumers’ yards 


Heavy nelting steel $13.0¢ to $13.50 
Scrap steel rails seeeeee 14.00 
Short shoveling turnings 9.00 
Cast iron borings 9.00 


Stove plate . 11.50 to 2.00 
Steel axles .. Saceiwa 21.00 
Iron axles ‘ea 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 10.00 to 10.50 


Rails for rolling 15.50 
No. 1 cast ° - 13.00 
Tramecar wheels 12.50 
Cast iron carwheels....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast iron borings, chen l Oto 14.00 





mas Te 


rt eee 


Youngstown 


Valley Steel Output at 70 Per Cent—No Further Reduction 
May Be Necessary 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 22.—Vallev 





: é ¢ s | ! ructure, wing re 
makers seem to have reached t luction f an average of $2 a ton 
point In operating schedu } eading pr 
sioned by the reduced demands of ich stronger than it wa the 
automobile makers, and began tl ypening f the mont] \ bly 
present week with slight'y increased ivorable influence is th pparent 
operating rates in some department trength of primary materia lota 
However, the rate of steel ingot or \ nished ee] rice 
production remains essentially w weakened, pig iron and sen hed 
changed, with approximately two steel quotations held, and a gher 
thirds of the open-hearth furnaces in levels than were in effect in the first 
the district melting and production at and second quarters Non-integrated 
not more than 70 per cent of theoreti teel makers ordinarily exert consid 
cal capacity. It is believed that n erable pressure for lower crude steel 
further reduction in steel output will prices under such circumstances, but 
be necessary to bring production ir 1 large per cent of semi-finished ste« 
line with demand, but the extent of requirements is now furnished either 
the expected recovery next month is by a related company or under a long 
a matter of some conjecture on the’ time contract and buyers have found 
part of steel company executives. that any open market decline in the 
Valley steel mills have realized price of billets, slabs and sheet bars 
more than ever before in the last two s nearly always nullified by lower 
months the full extent of their de finished steel prices Nearly all the 
pendence upon the automobile indus- buyers of semi-finished steel have 
try, and the amount of total tonnage covered their requirements for the 
produced in the district which goes fourth quarter at unchanged ovrices, 
to the automotive makers or related and the market is very quiet. The 
users is estimated at as high as 35 pig iron market is also very quiet, 
per cent. No other steel center, with but the price is not seriously ques 
the possible exception of Cleveland, tioned by larger users 
ships more material to that industry. Youngstown steel companies are 
Increased specifications for Novem frankly pleased by an opinion made 
ber shipment are reported by nearly public last week by the Interstate 
all companies. But it is not yet Commerce Commission declaring that 
known just how large will be the re the proposed rate of $1.02 on coal 
quirements of the two largest makers from river terminals at Conway and 
of low-priced cars. However, it seems Colona. Pa., into Youngstown is too 
assured that both the Ford and Chey high. This is the first victory of 
rolet companies will be in production Valley interests in their effort to se 
on their changed models by Dec. 1 cure the advantage of rail-and-barge 
and that their steel tonnage will be rates from southeastern Pennsylvania 
gradually stepped during the last mines to the Valleys. 


month of the year. The future course 
of other companies is not so well de 
fined, but it is believed in many 
quarters that other car makers will 
pursue a very cautious course ove} 
the remainder of the year and cannot . 
be counted upon to take steel at any Pig 
thing approaching a maximum rate 

Tin plate production in the district 
does not average more than 60 per [ORONTO, 
cent of capacity, but a low rate is the reduction in Canadian pig iron 


expected at this time of the year and prices brought no general improve- 


Canada 
Iron Shipments By 
Water Are Heavy 


OnrT., Oct. 22 Although 


during November operations can b ment in the demand, new business 
counted upon to improve gradually as continues to appear In steady v‘ lume, 
next year’s tonnage reaches company with the wee kly average well sus 
order books. Nail and wire mills are tained. Only a small amount of for- 
also running slowly, and pipe produ ward tonnage was booked during the 
tion, at least in butt-wceld depart week, but spot sales were fairly heavy. 
ments, is tapering off seasonably. [The demand for immediate delivery is 
Lap-weld and seamless milis are holding at a good level and melters 
fairly active, but backlogs are light, are entering the market regularly for 
and oil-country demand is not impres- lots up to 500 tons. Hand-to-mouth 
sive. Bar mills are running at about buyers are responsible for the bulk of 
75 per cent of capacity, and demand new business. Shipments on new or- 
is described by most makers as some- der account and against contracts are 
what better. Strip operations are said to be at the high point for the 
very low, but this department is prob- year. Much of the improvement in 


ably profiting more than any others shipments is due to the fact that water 
by improving specifications for future deliveries are being speeded up and 
delivery. The leading maker of high- endeavors are being made to get as 
finished sheets is running at close to much iron as possible over this route 
80 per cent, but this is above the before the close of navigation. Pig 
average for sheet mills as a whole. iron prices are unchanged for the 





veek and local blast furnace repre 
sentatives do not look for further re 
au¢ ns in the immediate futut 
es y ss n 

D a7 t 
N 
N 

vered Montre 


( rror 


Structural Steel.—Some_ improve 
ment in sales was noted during the 
week. Individual tonnages were mos 
ly under the 1000-ton average, but 
new orders were more numerous than 
for three or four weeks past. Inqu 
es are good and some large tonnage 
are still in prospect for closing before 
the end of the year. Shipments to nev 
works are in large tonnage and fabri 
cators are running at capacity on back 
orders. 

Old Material.—Except for a slight 
improvement in demand, the old ma 
terial market is without change. Mills 
are taking in good supplies of heavy 
melting steel and turnings against con 
tracts and are placing small-tonnage 
orders for immediate delivery. The 
iron grades are holding at a high level, 
with foundries and other consumers 
showing keen interest in the market 
Dealers’ buying prices: 


Per Gross Ton 


Toronto Mont 

Heavy melting steel $10.00 $s ) 
Rails, s« rap 11.00 +00 
No. 1 wrought 10.00 ) 
Machine shop turn- 

ings 7.50 0 
Boiler plate 7.50 6.00 
Heavy axle turnings 8.00 () 
Cast borings 7.50 ( 
Steel borings , 7.50 6.50 
Wrought pipe 6.00 6.00 
Steel axles 15.00 20.00 
Axles, wrought iron 17.00 22.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 
Stove plate : 13.00 
Standard carwheels 6.00 


Malleable : | 0 
Per Net Ton 


N l mach'ry cast $16 OU 
Stove plate 12.0¢ 
Standard carwheels 15.00 
Malleable scrap 14.00 


Michigan Steel Castings 
Plant Expands 


Rebuilding its main foundry and 
replacing its 1%-ton furnace with a 3 
ton Moore furnace is the program of 
the Monroe Steel Castings Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich. The main foundry, when 
completed, will be 50 ft. x 225 ft. Oil 
fired core ovens are to be installed, 
consisting of a double compartment 
rack oven, each compartment to be 5 
ft. 6 in. wide and 8 ft. deep to accom 
modate racks of cores 4 ft. wide, 7 ft 
long and 6 ft. high. There are to be 
two drawer ovens, each 3 ft. x 5 ft., 
furnished by the Crawford Oven Co., 
New Haven, Conn. The electric fur- 
nace is to be equipped with a 2500- 
kva. transformer, furnished by the 
Pennsylvania Transformer Co. A new 
sand-blast room was recently in- 
stalled and a 5-ton crane has been 
purchased. 
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Boston 


Pio Iron Sales Decline—Scrap Prices Hold Firm but There 
Is Little Business 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
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‘ U I ra heaitn ul struc 
) , rs ure ta ng a talr 
} 
iumeé A Kin sn tonnages 


é ral raa¢ peilers 
how nterest in the 1 t an 

e off ng e! littl cra which 

nter} nce vit} he pos n of 
e} re demanding very littl 

y Ti? ’ mtns 
‘ wa y er y T Cc! rices 

’ y i r y y i - 


The Italian steamship 
Amaranto is loading about 1500 tons 
of scrap at this port for Egypt. 


ket stalemate. 


Buying prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Boston 
rate shipping points: 





No. 1 heavy melting steel.$10.50 to $10.75 
Scrap T ra 10.50t 0.75 
Scrap girder rails 950to 10.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought . . 9.00to 9.50 
Machi h turning 6.50t 7 ( 
Cast iron borings (steel 
wort nd rolling n ) 6.00 f 

Bundled skeleton, long.. 9.00 to 9.50 
Forge flashing 9 50to 10.00 
B t fur e t ngs and 

“Ss 6.00 to 6.25 
EF é rap R.50¢t +00 
S} t £ 13.50to 14.00 
St car axles 17.50 to 18.00 
Wi ] t pipe 1 n di- 

er ft nz) 9.25 

Rails for rolling . 12.00to 12.50 
( t iron t hen i] 9 50 ~ 
Prices per ton deliv’d consumers 
yard 
Textile cast . .$14.00 to $14.50 
Ne 1 mact ery cast 15.00 to 15.2 
N 2 machinery « t 13.00to 13.: 
St t 11.00¢t 1 ) 
I r b] IR 50t 


St. Louis 


Pig Iron Market Extremely Dull—Improvement in Steel 
Buying—Scrap is Weaker 


pe I a 
’ 
} } vy ) 
‘ ‘ me 
: | (yy a { { } ALLO} 
y , ) ; y 
Southern iker ere CO} 
[he dullness nov 
I tne iron rade re 
the exceeding! nea 
me { ol more tnal i 
g \I iters Y x are 
‘ ( eret r t remainder ot the 
’ 
I Granite Olt I Ker s if 
I 200 I t 1 loca obbing 
’ ’ i} TQ? LO an lowa ri¢ Le! 
. . 
( , Belleville. Ill.. foun 
r elt aing ip Ve r 
f ! catering to the au 
é Shipment ire ! un 
nt ement ul i? é 
r ©] t 
et t St. I iis 
e; an 4 ‘ 
; ( I 51 to $2 ) 
G 
( 20.00 
+ de Vv 7 
S >.16 
fi de d 16.92t 8.92 
dé i 22.1¢ 
I ‘ 7 (average) Granite 
t S $2.16 fr Cl ig 
t char 
Coke.—The movement of domestic 
‘ > ; , \ y ] 
raaes Of cCoKe continue very good, 
producers of by-product fuel are 
reducing their piles. Foundry and 
rr or) | ‘ ] y ' j } 
irnace Prades are aiso I Pood de- 
nand, 


Finished Iron and Steel.—An im- 
vement in buying of plates, shapes 
and sheets is reported. How- 


‘ver, the demand is for materials as 
they are needed, with little future 
suying. Bids have been asked for the 


onstruction of Wenzlick Tower, an 
fice building which has been under 
11scl ji 1] 


ussion for some time; it will re- 


juire 3800 tons of structural steel] and 


150 tons of reinforcing bars. Business 


continues dull with fabricators. 


Old Material—The market for old 
material continues weak. Consumers 
are buying very little, and prices they 
are offering to pay are reported to be 
less than dealers are willing to accept. 
Heavy offerings by railroads centering 
here were absorbed by dealers, most 
buying being to fill contracts. se- 
cause of low prices very little is com- 
ing in from the country dealers. Mis 
cellaneous standard-section rails, rails 
for rolling, No. 1 railroad cast and 
5c. off, while heavy 
turnings, cast iron car wheels and 


stove plate are 25c. 


railroad malleable are 50c. less, and 
railroad springs declined 75c. Rail- 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 4860 tons; Wabash, 360 tons; 
New Orleans Great Northern, 150 tons, 
and Pullman Co., St. Louis, four car- 


] 


loads 


road lists: 


Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton, f.o.b 
St Louis district 
N« l heavy melting or 
shoveling steel 

2 heavy melting or 
shoveling steel ‘ees Baus 13.50 
N 1 locomotive tires..... 15.50to 16.00 
Miscel. stand.-sec. rails 
luding frogs switches 


ad ? 
i £u i i 


$13.50 to $14.00 
Ni 


in- 
Railroad spring 7.00 te 
Bundled sheets : .. 10.00to 1 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 13.50to 1 
No. 1 busheling . 10.00to 1 


Cast iron borings and shov- 


eling turnings ....... $.50to 10.00 
Iron rails vane .-- 13.00to 13.50 
Ra for 1 ng 15.75 t lt 
Machine shop turnings : 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy turnings +50 te 10.00 
Steel car axles ...... 50to 20.00 


50 to 28.00 
50to 22.00 
75to 14.25 
00 to 18.5 
.25to 15.75 
{ ] 
1 


Iron car axles sae ; 
Wrot. iron bars and trans 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft.. 
Steel angle bars — 
‘ i t y T hese 

No. 1 machinery cast 

Rails d malleat 


‘ 


C100 G8 et 3 
3 
’ 


w 
\ 


to 
.25 to 


Oto 


Ol 


\ l ra ! id cast to ] 00 

Agricult. malleable 

Relay rails. 60 lb. and 
under 

Re ] iv 


over 


Pel ek et et ed bed et OD 


25to 15.75 


or 


to 
oO 
On 
oO 


. i te to 23.50 
70 lb. and 





te 
» 
or 


to 29.00 





Cincinnati 
Easing in Automotive Foundry Demand Affects Pig Iron 
and Coke—Scrap Market Dull and Weak 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 22.—The district 
pig iron market is quiet and feature- 
less. Sales of iron last week totaled 
about 3600 tons, an increase of only 
50 tons over those of the preceding 
week. The easing off in the automo- 
tive demand is causing district con- 
sumers to become cautious and, con- 
sequently, buying is confined almost 
entirely to immediate requirements, 
with an occasional purchase in antici- 
pation of needs for 30 to 45 days. 
The largest tonnage placed last week 
was from the Wickham Piano Plate 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, which took 300 
tons of Northern foundry iron for 
fourth quarter The remainder 
of the week’s tonnage was made up 
of carload and 100-ton lots. It is 
apparent that the heavy buying of 
Southern iron has been checked for 
the time being. All Southern fur- 
naces doing business in this district 
are maintaining quotations at about 
$14 to $14.50, base Birmingham, and 
no concessions are reported. Quiet- 
ness of the market in general is re- 
flected by the absence of any sizable 
inquiry. 


use. 


Prices per gross ton, deliv’d Cincinnati: 


So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
2.25 ae bok . - $19.89 to $20.39 
Ala. fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 17.69 t 18.19 
Ala. fdvy sil. 2.25 t 2.75 1S.19¢t 18.69 
Tenn. fdy sil. 1.75 to 2.25 17.69 t 
S'th’n Ohio silvery, 8 per 
I ee Or 26.89 


cent 


Freight rates, $1.89 from Ironton and 
Jackson, Ohio; $3.69 from Birmingham. 

Finished Material.—New orders for 
sheets last week were a trifle less than 
during the preceding week. Backlogs 
have been reduced substantially, and 
the delivery situation is improving, 10 
days to three weeks being the usual 
promise on blue annealed and black 
sheets and three to five weeks on spe- 
cial sheets. Uncertainty of prices is 
affecting the wire and wire nail mar- 
ket. 

Coke.—As a result of the reduction 
of specifications for by-product foun- 
dry coke from automobile foundries, 


Se cemenancerraveremrrne reese RmmRNENBNN ANNETTE ET! ARLE ET TN IPN NN 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb 


Plates and struc. shapes........... 3.25¢c. 
Bars, soft steel or iron..... “ 3.15¢ 
Cold-fin. rounds, shaftings, screw 

| ar eee hy Sara 3.75c. 
Black sheets (No. 24). 25c 
Galv. sheets (No. 24)... 10c 
Blue ann’'l’d sheets (No. 10) o 


Black corrug. sheets (No. 24) 

Galv. corrug. sheets 

Structural rivets 

Boiler rivets { < 
Per Cent Off List 

Tank rivets, 7,-in. and smaller, 100 Ib 


~ Ole CO OT 


or more .... eh eee eT 6 
Less than 100 lb.. ; oe) ae 
Machine bolts ...... ifthe ew 
Carriage bolts ....... 7 ; 60 
Lag screws .. sate cea 60 
Hot-pressed nuts, sq., blank or tapped, 
200 lb. or more 60 
Less than 200 Ib a 50 
Hot-pressed nuts, hex., blank or tapped 
200 lb. or more ....... a aie 60 


Les§ than 200 Ib ; . . 50 


Sree )000e em 


one aN eer 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb 


A tna 1 shapes ;.40c. 
bars ft steel or iron ~-_ 3.30¢ 
New | t reinforce. bars — 3.15¢c. 
Ra teel reinforc. bars 3.00¢ 
H I 4.05¢ 
Band 2 5( 
( } r j i hex 8 
Squares 4 c 
Black heets (No. 24) 4 
Galvar 1 sheets (N ) 4 
Blu a et CN ) 45< 
Ss ictu vets 8 
Small vet 6 t off list 
No. 9 I Ww I 100 lb $3.00 
Con vire e per ke 2.85 
‘ n, per I 8.75 
‘ 
ou ae 


the shipment of coke 
Ww ee k 


on contracts last 
less than in the 
fact, oven rep- 
if specifications 


October 


was noticeably 


week, In 


resentatives say that, 


preceding 


continue at tne present rate, 


Buffalo 


Mill Operations Range from 
65 to 70 Per Cent 


BUFFALO, Oct. 22.—The Ford Motor 
Co is understood to have placed about 
3000 tons of basic with a district fur- 
nace. The price is reported to have 
been about $17.25 to $17.50 on boats, 
Buffalo. The placed is under- 
stood to have been of a special grade, 
analyzing 1.50 per cent silicon. The 
Ford purchases of pig iron recently 
are said to total 23,000 tons. An in 
quiry is out for 1000 tons of malleable 
from New England and two foundry 
inquiries from the East run 1500 tons 
each. The General Electric Co. has 
bought 1500 tons of foundry and mal- 
leable. 


basic 


Prices per gross ton, f.0 b. furnace 





No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $19.50 
No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 t 2.75 20.00 
N 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25 21.00 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25 20.00 
I 2 ; 

Lake Superior charcoal 27.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill op- 
erations in this district have dropped 
further, running now about 


per cent, and probably will not gain 


65 to 70 


until the automobile plants resume 
fuller schedules. A school at Am- 
herst, Mass., calls for 575 tons of 


instead of 300 tons as 


ously reported. 


shapes 


previ- 


Old Material.—M ills 
have adequate supplies of scrap for 
present operations and are not now 
interested in further buying. There 


apparently 


has been a nominal weakening of 
prices in most of the grades. One of 
the larger mills has issued instruc- 





less than those 


total 
New business is con- 


shipments will 
of September. 
fined to spot shipments of a car or 
two at a time. 

Old Material—The old material 
market is soft and dull. Dealers re- 
port that the supply of good scrap 
is none too plentiful. While the mills 
shipments on old con 


business 1s 


ire accepting 
tracts at a fair rate, new 


Accordingly, dealers have 


+ 
small. 
broadened the spread on heavy melt 


No. 2 wrought, cast iron 


g steel, 


borings and machine shop turnings 


to 50c. by cutting the bottom prices 
2m 

, 8 g prices per gross ton. f.o.b 

( ti 
} ‘ 
Ser : g { to 4.7 
t " 
} i has ; 11 50 
Ni ng ) 
N } =} g ¢ rh) 
Ra I { ) 1 00 
NI r { t 14.75 
' } OO te j a) 

St rt Tra x 0 t¢ 19.00 
Cas ! whee 75 t 13.2 
Ne 1 machinery t 19.90 to 19.50 
N lr road t q té 1 75 
Rurnt ist to I 75 
tor at to 10.75 
Brake sl 1( to 10-75 
\gr tura malleable 14.25 te 14.75 
Rail d malleable l Sto 15.76 


tions to dealers to slow down thei1 
shipments. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo con 
mers’ plants 


Basic Ope Hearth Grades 





N 1 heavy melting steel. $15.50 to $16.5 
p heavy melting steel 14.00 te 14.5 

Scrap rails 16.00 to 16.50 
Hwa iu mn heeft j ot 14 fy 
Hand bundled sheets 11.00 to 11.60 
Drop forge flashings 14.25 to 14.50 
Hivy. steel] axle turnings 14.00to 14.50 
VMaching hop ir? y 7 0 te ge 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.00 to 138.60 


Acid Open-Hearth Grades 


Ix es and iplet 17.50 to 18.06 
( iT g A 
Rolled vhee t " 
Low phos. billet and bloom 
' f f 
Electric Furnace Grades 
S } tee] turnir ! t 00 
Blast Furnace Grades 
Short mixed borings and 
turning 17 if 
Cast ir 1 boring 17 hto 12.00 
No. 2 busheling . ’ 10.00 to 10.50 
Rolling Mill Grades 
Steel car axles . 18.75 to 19.25 
Iron axles 21.00 to 22.00 
Cupola Grades 
J { } 9 ] Hot 1 
Stove 1 ‘ 12. 50 to 7! 
La motive grate bar 11.50¢t 12 O0 
Steel rails, 3 ft. and under 19.50 to 19.75 
Ca r urwheel 12 50 
Malleable Grades: 
Ind I ‘ 
kz Tv; 
Ag r q ) 
Special Grades 
Chen il borings 12.50to 13.50 


mere BOE 


rents HOR No . orreoer new: 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
B ise per Lb 


Plates and stru shapes 3.40 
Soft steel bars 3 0« 
Reinforcing bars . - 2.95¢ 
Cold-fin. flats, sq. and hex 4.45c 

Rounds }.95c 
Cold-rolled strip steel ‘ 5. 85« 
Black sheets (No. 24) 4.20 
Galv. sheets (No. 24) 4.85< 
Blue ann’l'd sheets (No. 10) es 3.50« 
Com. wire nails, base per keg $3.60 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib 3.75 
Gwe me ee ee ee 
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October Output to 
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City in lowa Objects to 
New Rail Rates 


() 2 } y 
I l I kx } 
i nd Peter C. Pau 
’ } y 
l ra suru re 
Trunk I errito1 
} } nte? ate ( 
\ he Via I 
» { 1 er ot ( mi! ree 
ppers. It v 
he mission sl} ld 
endal l VI 
resu I nigne. 
é ppr ‘ I art 
( rn the petit n said 
on should not be taken until 
i dd hearings are held. 
Contention was made that the West 
Trunk line carriers are not as a 
W rie entitled to increased class 
é Establishment of higher rates, 
€ n sald, vould be prejudi al 
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to interior Iowa points as a whole 
and especially to central Iowa points 
and unduly preferential to Mississippi 
River, Illinois and Official + territory 


competitors of the Iowa shippers. 


Tri-cities Ask for Lower 
Freight Rates on Steel 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 22. 


vars, 


Treating 
raw 
manufacturers use 
agricultural 
lines, the 
Commerce of 
Island, 
ot Commerce 
Ill., have 
Commerce 


plates and shapes as mate- 
rials which their 
n producing 


and 


products 
Chambers of 
Davenport, Iowa, and 
Ill., and the Association 
and Deere & Co., Moline, 
petitioned the Interstate 
Commission to reopen the 
Official Classification territory 
and place these products on 


other 


Rock 


steel 


rate Case 


lower scale and raise the minimum 
arload requirement from 40,000 to 
80.000 lb. The petition of tne Tri 


( es expressed the view that the 
ile prescribed is excessive and will 
produce an increased cost of trans- 


rtation in Illinois territory alone in 


$2,500,000 annually The in- 


reast revenue on the business of 
ne pet er Ss estimated 1 
SYoD OOD 
I etition declared that within 
y mate tw ears water ins 
porta ivailable from the 
Cl ig ter district nel chief 
] » the Tri-Cities and 
I I Oo! transporta n Oo! 
e€ I iter Wlll De mucl ess tnan 
} resent rate f 17 1 100 
nu 6,000-lb., and less than one 
roposed rate of 19 per 
nimum 40,000-lb. The an 
nua vement to the Tri-Cities, 
vas tated shout 5OO.000 tor 


Foundry Equipment Orders 
Decline Slightly 


he September index of gross 01 


- 


foundry equipment, as re 


rted by members of the Foundry 
pment Manufacturers Association, 
is 216.3, compared with 229.5 in 


L\ugust and 170 in the month a 


Same 


ear ago. The index of shipments, at 

176.8, showed a gain from the 150.8 
August Unfilled orders also in- 
ed, standing at 480.8, the highest 

ndex since September, 1928. 

Otis Steel Co. Earnings 


$1,093,376 in Quarter 


Net profits of the Otis 
‘or the third quarter of 
$1,093,376, after all charges including 
estimated Federal taxes of $149,096. 
This compared with $950,786 reported 
for the third quarter of after 
all charges including taxes of $129,- 
653. Earnings for the 
equal t 
shares of 


Steel Co. 


1929 were 


1928, 


period were 
$1.05 a share on the 841,002 
common stock outstanding, 
against 92c. a share reported on 
806,002 shares one year ago. 

For the first nine months 
as reported by E. a. 


of 1929, 
Kulas, president, 





the company earned $3,891,774, after 
all charges and Federal taxes of $530,- 
696, equal to $3.89 a share on the 
841,002 shares of common stock out- 
standing. In the corresponding period 
of 1928, the company earned $2,- 
693,852, after all charges and Federal 
taxes of $367,343, equal to $2.57 a 
share on the 806,002 shares of common 
stock. 

During September earnings, after 
all charges, were $321,667, compared 
with $307,481 in September, 1928. 


Youngstown’s Earnings 
Increase in Quarter 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
net profits in the third quarter were 


$6,756,741, a gain of almost $650,000 
over the $6,107,057 reported for the 
June quarter. Gross income was $10,- 
705,026, from which $2,129,213 is de- 
ducted for depreciation, $918,403 for 
miscellaneous and $900,668 
for interest on funded debt. 

Total net profit for nine months is 
$17,294,114. After dividend require- 
ments on 5% per cent preferred stock, 
this is equal to $16.67 per share on 
1,000,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing. 


charges 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co. to 
Issue 90,000 New Shares 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
Pa., has authorized the issuance of 
40,000 shares of the no par common 
tock of the company to he offered to 
stockholders of record on Oct. 28 at 
$40 a and is asking waivers 
from stockholders on 15,000 shares of 


share, 


this authorized issue. The proceeds of 
this sale are to be 
pany to reduce its 
corporate 


used by the com 
funded debt and 

purposes. Only 
stockholders owning 25 or more shares 


for other 
will be requested to waive or assign 
their pro rata subscription rights to 
the 15,000 shares desired by the com 
pany, which are to be held for the 
purpose of sale to employees and fo1 


purposes as the 


such othe. directors 


decide. 


Organization Plan for Steel 
Foundries 


A complete plan of 
and program of 
future conduct of 


Society of 


\ 


organization 
activities for the 
the Steel 
America 


Founders’ 
been recom 
mended to the executive committee of 
the society after an exhaustive survey 
of the steel foundry industry. This 
recommendation has been favorably 
received by the executive committee 
and will be presented to the full mem- 
bership of the society and to the in 
dustry at large at a meeting at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago, Tuesday, 
Oct. 29. The managing director of 
the society, Granville P. Rogers, in a 
statement, urges all steel foundries in 
the country to be represented at this 
meeting, which “may mark a turning 
point in the affairs of the society and 
the industry.” 


has 
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Lowest Tin Price Since 1923 


— Zine Declines — Copper 
and Lead Quiet and Steady 


NEW York, O 

Copper.—Consumers of copper con 
tinue to buy sparingly and the price 
is unchanged. Sellers are of the 
opinion that the present quotation 
will remain in force for some time 
to come. Despite moderate activity 
at present, sales of copper for do 
mestic delivery in October have thus 
far been the largest since the record 
month of March when about 110,000 
gross tons was sold. Most of this 
buying took place in September. Do 
mestic consumers are well covered 
for October, but still have some metal 
to buy for November delivery. Only 
a little December metal has been pur- 
chased. Foreign consumers are buy 
ing fair quantities each day, but still 
have metal to buy for both October 
and November delivery, particularlh 
November. Weakness in the London 
market, which has affected tin and 
zine particularly, has had no influencs 
on copper. Electrolytic copper for de- 
livery in the Connecticut Valley is 
quoted at 18c., with Lake copper at 
18c. to 18.12%c., delivered. The quota- 
tion of Copper Exporters, Inc., is still 
at 18.30c., c.i.f. usual European ports. 

Tin.—Spot Straits tin has continued 
to decline each day during the past 
week from the low point of a week 
ago until yesterday when it was 
10.25¢c., New York. This was the low 
est price since Aug. 21, 1923, when it 
was 39.37%c. Today, because of a 
slight recovery in London, spot 
Straits tin, New York, was higher at 
41.37%4c., New York, about 500 tons 
changing hands, with dealers the 
principal buyers. Sales for the week 
ended Saturday, Oct. 19, were about 
700 tons, with sales for yesterday and 
today amounting to about 700 tons 
more. Despite the declining market, 
buyers continued hesitant and did not 
buy much on the way down. Yester- 
day the market was very weak, but 


today buying by two London houses, 


one evidently covering short sales, 
has strengthened the situation. A 
feature has been the free selling in 
the Far East, where good quantities 
have been disposed of each day. A 
revision in the estimate of Straits 
shipments in October places the total 
at about 9000 tons instead of 10,000 
tons. London prices today were about 
£1 per ton higher than yesterday, with 
spot standard quoted at £182, future 
standard at £186 and spot Straits at 
£186 10s. The Singapore price today 
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mbe1 the Non-Ferrous Ingot 
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announcement made | the institute 


New Copper Refining Plant 
in Canada 


A ne SF UVOU.U0U custom copper re 
finin ! s being erected by the 
Oy? Refining Co. on a 40-acre site 
ne Sudbur Ont. It anticipated 
} t ne piant W re l! operavion by 
Jar ! 31 

ihre n n buildings will be erected. 
Phe ect) tic cell house will be 300 
x 400 4 7 vill have 1200 reinforced 

ncrete cells with lead linings. The 

ting lildings will be 200 100 ft. 
n \ have three furnaces, each 
‘ 


capacity of 
per. Both 


i construction. 


150,000 lb. of cop- 
buildings will be of brick 
Associated in 
the Ontario Refining Co. the In- 
Nickel Co. of Canada, the 
Metal Co., Consolidated 
o. of 


are 


Canada, 


Textiles and Coal Are More 
Active, Say Statisticians 


Both production and distribution 
have been continuing well above last 
vear’s level, according to the October 


report of the Conference of Statisti- 
cians in Industry, operating under the 
auspices of the National Industrial 
Board, New York. 

the iron 
industries 


part by an 


Conference 
Slight and 
have 


increase 


recessions in 
steel and automobile 
been balanced in 
n operations in several divisions of 
the textil mining, 
influences. 


been 


e group and in coal 
partly to 


Bituminous coal 


seasonal 


production 


due 


has 


larger, since Aug. 1 than for the same 
period in any recent year except 1926. 

Newspaper advertising continues to 
run well above last year’s appropria- 
tions, indicative of optimism among 
dealers as regards available fall busi- 
ness. 

While in 


dustries stocks on hand are more than 


a slackening of de 


normal, indicating 

mand in those particular commodities, 
this is ascribed to nservatism n 
part of buyers and as having ob 
viated all danger of commodity price 


September Sheet Output and 
Shipments Declined 


The decreased sheets 
auto 
reflected in 
report of the National 
Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, which shows that 
there indepen- 
dent mills during September in sales, 
production and shipments than in any 
pervious month this year. There 
was a rather sharp falling off in pro- 
duction and 


demand for 


due to the slowi £ down of the 
industry is again 


the monthl; 


was less activity by 


shipments as compared 
with August, but not much decrease 
in the tonnage booked. Sales were 
274,568 tons, compared with 282,107 
tons in the previous month. 
tion was 302,490 tons, against 
tons in August while shipments de- 
clined from 365,649 tons in August to 
301,330 tons last month. Unfilled or- 
ders also declined, having been 522,803 
tons on Oct. 1, compared with 570,613 
tons on Sept. 1. The September report 
and comparisons in net tons follow: 


Produc- 
_ mH 


366,73+ 





September Aug July 
mber of mi 15 2 2 
( pa y I montt 1075 492,7€ 486,430 
Percentage reportir 67.4 67.9 67.9 
Sal 1,568 282,10 7,222 
Produ I 0 ) 66,734 3,90 
Shipments 0 365,649 14,676 
Iinfilled orde xi) Of 658.155 
Unsh‘pped rde 111,042 108,887 107,751 
Unsok ox 13, RR¢ 1,436 47,10 
Percentages of Capacity 

S: wR 84.4 102.2 

; 109.79 he | 
Shipment 97.4 109.4 04.4 
Unfilled orde 68 0.7 19.4 
Unshipped order 5.9 32 ¢ 32.6 
Ur 1 stock 14.2 10.3 14 


River Movement of Iron and 
Steel Is Heavy 


September 


steel 


movement of iron and 
the Ohio River 
amounted to 150,163 tons, another 
high record for this traffic, compared 
with 137,734 tons in August and 125,- 
062 tons in September, 1928. On the 
Monongahela River, 135,773 tons of 
iron and steel was moved in Septem- 
ber, compared with 134,426 tons in the 
preceding month and 136,227 tons in 
September, 1928. 


products on 


Four 78-in. vortex collectors are to 
be provided for the Aliquippa plant 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration by H. A. Brassert & Co., Chi- 
cago. They will be built by the Amer- 
ican Blower Corporation. Capacity is 
90,000 cu. ft. a minute each of blast 
furnace gas at 350 deg. Fahr. 








Fabricated Structural Steel 


Awards of 58,000 Tons Include 17,500 Tons for New York 
Hospital and 16,000 Tons for Philadelphia Station 


ABRICATED structural steel letti 


ngs in the week, as reported to THE 


IRON AGE, totaled slightly more than 58,000 tons, compared with 23,000 


tons in the preceding week. The amount added to pending work was nearly 


38,000 tons. 


The largest award was 17,500 tons for a hospital for the Cornell Medical 


Center, New York, taking 17,500 tons. 


A Chicago tower building accounts for 


15,000 tons of the new work in the market. The Metropolitan 


ife Insurances 


A 


Co. will soon ask for bids on a 100-story building in New York that will take 


30,000 to 40,000 tons of steel. 
Awards follow: 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., 1300 tons, Ste 
Law School and dormitories at } 
University, to Levering & Garrigues C 

New YorkK, 17,500 tons, New York Ho 
pital for Cornell Medical Center 
Hedden Iron Construction Co 

New YorK, 1100 tons, apartment bu 
at Seventh Avenue ind Sixtes 


Street, to Hedden Iron Constructior 


NEW YorRK, 1250 tons, 19-story apart 
ent building on East Seventy-se: 
Street, to Paterson Bridge Co 

New YorK, 1100 tons, American Mu 
f Natural History, to Easton St 


tural Steel Co 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 125 tons gh 
way bridge in Bedford Count to Me 
Clintic-Marshall Co 
Mepia, Pa., 700 tons, Delaware C 
Court House, to Lehigh Structura 
Steel Co 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 16,000 t 
suburban terminal at West Philade 
phia, to MecClintic-Marshall Ce 
YorK, Pa., 350 tons, high school building 
3auman Iron Works, Reading 
STATE COLLEGE, Pa., 400 tons, building 
Anthracite tridge Co., Scranton 
straw 


f 
l - > y 
ker Bridge 


ARDMORE, Pa., 300 tons, store 


ige & Clothier, to Shoema 


MINEOLA, N. Y 180 tons, Junior bean 
Roosevelt Field hangars, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation 

MORRISTOWN, N J., 118 tons, J 
beams, Our Lady of Grace School, t 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporatio! 

BALTIMORE, 1200 tons, highway bridge, 


sethlehem Steel Co 


BIRMINGHAM, 220 tons, Woods-Chevrolet 
garage, to Virginia Bridge & Iron C 
FRANKLIN, TENN., 450 tons, Allen Mf 

Co. plant, to Nashville Bridge Co 
EL. Paso, Tex., 185 tons, Nichols Copper 
Co. power house, to Ingalls Iron Work 
STATE OF TEXAS, 500 tons, bridge for 


Wharton Bridge Co., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 
SRAZIL, SOUTH AMERICA, 400 tons, stee 


flume for a Brazilian electric company, 


to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co 

FLINT, MicH., 1500 tons, office building 
to Flint Structural Steel Co 

LANSING, MICH., 965 tons, factory for 
Fisher Body Co., to Whitehead & 
Kales Co 

HAMILTON, ONT., 100 tons, Junior bean 
Hamilton General Hospital, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, 112 tons, Junior 


beams, George D. Schudder School, to 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporatior 

PORTSMOUTH, 100 tons, Junior beams 
Harding Elementary School, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation 

AKRON, OHIO, 3500 tons, bank and office 
building for Central Savings & Trust 
Co., to Berger Iron Works 

CHICAGO, 1200 tons, Ruth garage, to ar 
unnamed bidder. 


St. Louis, 4500 tons, bridge for Missour 
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Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work 
include the following: 
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International Standards 
Association Formed 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—The na- 
tional standards bodies of 20 coun 
tries have made notable endeavor in 
recent years to establish a permanent 
international standards organization, 
according to M. H. Bletz, chief, For- 
eign Standards Section, Department 
of Commerce. As a result of this ac- 
tivity, organizations of 16 European 
countries now have agreed to estab- 
lish the International Standards As- 
sociation and have elected a presi- 
dent and secretary. 

Early activities of the association, 
Mr. Bletz said, will be directed toward 
definite cooperation among the sep- 
arate national bodies, standardization 
of methods and procedure, compari- 
son of experience and results of in- 
vestigations, and the coordination of 
activities when possible. 

“International scientific organiza- 
tions have given the world most of 
the existing international standards,” 
said Mr. Bletz. “These are standards 
of time, length, weight, color and 
temperature, as well as basic stand- 
ards for chemical, mechanical, physi- 
cal and electrical elements. While the 
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S low bidd I tee) 
“HICA 1000 tons, apartment bu 


NORTHERN Pactiric, 800 tons, bridge w 


CHICAGO 00 ton 124th Field Arti 
Armor, Mississippi Valley Struct 
Steel Co., low bidder 

CuHIcaco, 15,000 tons, addition to bu 


tower of National Bank 


Re 
OMAHA NesB., 2000 tons, Union Pacifl 
it } 1d mm t p 
I . \ Ral ) t 
11 
STURGEON Bay, WIs 1349 to 
highway bridge; bids Nov. 6 
KENOSHA, Wis., 300 tons, fact 
Snap-On Wrench Co 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., 1337 tons, bridge 
San Luis Rey River; bids opened 
SALINA CaL., 109 tons, two bridges f 


Monterey County; bids Oct 


STOCKTON, CAL., 1900 tons, plant for P 


Stockton Cement Co bid being 


exigencies of international commerce 
required these standards, science or 
science in industry has actually been 
a few steps ahead of the demand. 

“On the other hand, competition for 
world industrial supremacy, or, at 
least, the desire for leading positions 
in world commercial or industrial ac- 
complishments, appears to act as a 
drawback to greater international uni- 
formity in specifications for com- 
modities. Apparently, until there is 
a greater equality in the producing 
methods in the different countries, in 
dustrial rivalry between nations will 
continue to delay a larger develop 
ment of international commodity 
standards.” 


Interstate Stockholders 
Approve Sale 


Stockholders of the Interstate Iron & 
Steel Co., Chicago, have formally ap 
proved the acquisition of the company 
by the Central Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion. The plan calls for the exchange 
of one and eleven fortieths shares of 
Central Alloy stock for each share of 
Interstate Iron & Steel common, of 
which there are 250,000 shares out 
standing. 
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\ Ss ALL I aent and 
¢ ¢ Ur Steel Casting 
eslg ne effective 
peen succe ed a 
J SFO! vice-president 

ry & Machine C 

subdsidlal 
Q. S. SNYDER 

he Blaw-Kr ( Blawnox, Pa. 
Mr. Allen went with the Union com 
\ re than 27 years ago as sales 
manager and had been president and 
general manager since 1918. He began 
his business career with the American 
Steel Foundries, first at the Thurlow 
ant, Chester, Pa., and later as su 
perintendent of the company’s Alli- 
ince, Ohio, plant. He then went with 


ompany. Mr. Allen has 
plans for the future, but 
next six months 
n travel and rest. Mr. Dunsford be 
with the 
two years ago, after having 
erved as manager of the 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., where he was associated 
th Frank 


the Lewis company 


expects to spend the 
ime identified Lewis com- 
} 
Saies 
Corde Ss, 
When this com- 


any was acquired by the Blaw-Knox 
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rw 


ago, Mr. Dunsford 
was made a director in the parent com- 
pany W. C. EICHENLAUB, secretary 


and sales Union Steel 


Co. a few weeks 


manager of the 
Casting Co., has also resigned and is 
with the Pittsburgh 


Corporat ion, 


’ 
ldentined 


Steel Foundry Glass- 


port, Pa., as sales manager. He be- 


me issociated with the Union com- 
pany 25 years ago and has served in 
his recent capacity for 12 years. 
( H. LEHMAN has been elected se 


if the Union company to suc- 


ceed Mr. Eichenlaub. GEORGE DAUM- 


BAUI issistant treasurer of the 
Blaw-Knox Co., has been made a dl- 
recto! f that company 

Q. S. SNYDER I een elected pres 
lent e Pittsburgh Rolls Corpora 
on, Pittsburgh, subsidiary of the 


, and has 


i peen made i director in the 
arent ympany He succeeds the 
ate avid | Eynon as president of 
R rporatior Mr. Snyder 
en A he company 10 vears ago 
pre aent and t ame pene ral 
I r thi ! g 
\ ) Brown, wil is acted as 
re ? n r r tne 
| irg! ! forme} S10I 
\ Chalme1 Mfg. Ci Milwaukee 
é been appointed 
! nage? f the Buffalo of 
ur succeedir M. W. 
PHEI } } re n 
CH is I. S. Boak, formerly super 
nte t ne of the nts of 
Gould Pum} Inc Sen Falls 
Fe ee een made wi nanage! 


WHEARLEY ha 
pointed manager of the Chicago 
office of the Dudlo Mfg. Co., wire 
manufacturer, Fort Wayne, Ind., suc 
4. CONNER, who has joined 
the sales department o 


f the Inca Mfg. 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., wire manu- 
facturer. 


peen ap 
1 


ceeding R. 


FRANK DUNSTAN and OQ. B. 
SCHMELTZ, engineers formerly 
located at the Putnam machine works, 
Fitchburg, Mass., of Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., have been trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburgh office to as- 
sist the Arch Machinery Co. in the 
le of Putnam machine tools 


sales 


MauricE M. WHEELDON, recently 
identified with the Federal furnaces 
of the By-Products Coke Corporation, 
South Chicago, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of fur- 
naces for the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Monessen, Pa. Mr. Wheldon has had 
wide acquaintance with blast furnace 
operation, having gained his early ex- 
Jackson, Ohio, maker of high-silicon 
iron. Later he was identified for a 
short time with one of the Lavi 


blast 


no fur 





naces in eastern Pennsylvania, but re- 
turned to the southern Ohio region 
to become superintendent of the 
Wellston Iron Furnace Co., Wellston. 
When this plant ceased to operate he 
went with the Federal furnaces. 

L. H. UNbERWoop, for four years 
superintendent of blast furnaces and 
coke plant at the Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., plant, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., has resigned. 


W. C. WALLIS, who has been super 
intendent of blast furnaces at the 
Brier Hill works, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, has been 
made assistant general superintendent 
at that plant. P. D. CROMWELL, re- 
cently superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Hubbard, Ohio, blast furnaces, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
blast furnaces at the Campbell works. 


L. J. VoyYEeR, who has been New 
York district sales manager for the 
Newton Steel Co., Youngstown, has 


been transferred to the home office, 
where he will be identified with the 
general sales department. F. (¢ 


FLoop, recently identified with the 
company’s Cleveland sales office, suc- 
Mr. Voyer at New York, and 
W. H. WILLIAMS, who has been in the 
Detroit Mr. Flood at 


{ le \ eland. 


ceeds 


office, succeeds 


C. W. Epwarps, formerly super- 
intendent of rolling mills at the In 
diana Harbor, Ind., plant, Youngs- 


Sheet & Tube Co., has been 
made assistant general superintendent 
at that plant. He has been identified 
with the company at that location for 
the last 12 years. GEORGE W. ABEL, 
who has been assistant superintendent 
of the slab mill at South Works, II- 
linois Steel Co., Chicago, has 
ceeded Mr. Edwards as_ superin 
tendent of rolling mills at Indiana 
Harbor. 


town 


suc- 


FRED L. FLANDERS, vice-president, 
Muskegon Motor Specialties Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Sparta Foundry Co. 
He was formerly associated with th 
White Motor Co. and the Continental 
Motors Corporation. 

MILTON GREENBERGER, president, 
Steel Mill Products Co., Chicago, has 
been elected president of the Apple- 
ton Steel Tube Co., Appleton, Wis. 


He succeeds JOHN M. BALLIET, who 
resigned because of poor health. 
Davip B. REEDER, formerly asso- 


ciated with the Keystone Driller Co., 
has been appointed metallurgist, with 
offices in the Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, of the Electro Metallurgical 
Sales Corporation, New York. 

H. A. Mason, secretary of the Co- 
lumbus Bolt Works Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, sailed on Oct. 19 for Europe. 
He will join J. R. Poste, president of 
the company, who is now in London, 
and they will return in November. 





W. R. EBERHARDT, who has been 
structural engineer for the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, has become 
manager of the New York office of 
the company. 

E. J. Lowry, consulting metallurgi- 
cal engineer, Detroit, spoke on “A 
New Material: Still Called Cast Iron” 
at the first fall meeting of the Newark 
Foundrymen’s Association, to be held 
at the Down Town Club, Newark, on 
Oct. 23. 

GEORGE M. BECHTEL, 
the Los Angeles office of Combustion 


Engineering Corporation, New York, 
has been made branch manager of the 


Seattle office of the company. 


DON MCDANIEL, vice - president, 
& Machine Co., 


Hamilton Foundry 
Hamilton, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Ohio Foundries As- 
sociation, Inc., Cleveland. 


ad ARLEN 





DON MC DANIEL 


FRANK A. WEIDMAN has been ap- 
pointed manager of the wrought iron 
division of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa., to handle the develop- 
ment and distribution of wrought iron 
sheets made from Byers new process 
wrought iron. The perfection of the 
Aston process for producing wrought 
iron on a tonnage basis makes 
wrought iron sheets available, after 
having been practically unobtainable 
for two decades or more. Mr. Weid- 
man until recently was special repre- 
sentative for the Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. Previous to that he was 
with the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. at Pittsburgh. 

H. W. Lynn, formerly connected 
with the Aetna-Standard Engineering 
Youngstown, Ohio, has become 
manager of machine sales of the 
Wean Engineering Co., Inc., Warren, 
Ohio, engineer in sheet and tin mill 
equipment. 


Co., 


F. P. Norris, who has been identi- 
fied with the Phoenix Iron Co., Phila- 
delphia, for the past 40 years, for 28 
of which he has served as manager, 
has been appointed a vice-president 
of the company. 


heretofore of 


A. E. UDELL has resigned his posi- 
tion as general purchasing agent of 
the Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, and plans to go to Florida for 
a short stay. 


D. H. SMITH has been placed in 
charge of the Chicago office, at 221 
East Twentieth F 
Brothers Bolt Co., 


otreet, o! Clark 


Milldale, Conr 


J. L. RHOADS, who has been 
ciated for many 
Bowser & Co., pump and tank manu 
facturers, Fort Wayne, Ind, has been 
appointed service manager for all te1 
ritories in the United 
the San Francisco district. 


asso 


years with S. F. 


states except 


Hardware Jobbers Adopt 
Trade Practice Rules 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 22. 


mately 90 


Approxi 
per cent of the I 
jobbers in 14 
is estimated to have been 
resented either directly or 


Saies Dy 
hardware 


. + 
states 


Southern 
rep 
indirectly 
at a trade practice conference held here 
on Friday of last week by the South 
ern Hardware Association 
with Commissioner Garland 8S. Fergu 
son, Jr., and Trade Practice Director 
M. Markham Flannery of the Federal 


Trade 


Jobbers’ 


Sixteen rules 


Commission. 


were adopted. They covered the fol- 
lowing subjects: Interference with 
contracts; misbranding; fraud and 


misrepresentation; substitution o! 


quality; giving of secret rebates, 
ies or premiums; selling below 
without profit; arbitration; 


competitors; 


gvratult 
cost or 
defamation of entice 
ment of employees; definition of quali 
fied distributer; datings; continuance 
dumping; price dis 
free deliveries; terms of 


of conference; 
crimination; 


Sales. 


X-Ray Studies of Wire 
Described 


Work that is being done with X-ray 
studies applied to wire by the Amer 
ican Steel & Wire Co. was discussed 
by F. C. Elder, chief metallurgist, 
Cleveland district, of that company, 
at the first meeting of the season of 
the Cleveland chapter of the American 
Society for Steel Treating, at the 
Cleveland Engineering Society rooms, 
Oct. 15. The meeting was attended by 
the Canton-Massillon chapter. 

The studies discussed applied to the 
cold working of wire. Some of the 
specimens were stretched on tensile 
machines and others were cold drawn 
in dies. The talk was illustrated by 
lantern slides of numerous X-ray pho- 
tographs, Reductions up to 99% per 
cent were made in the wire by a series 
of light drafts. Photographs showed 
the effects of annealing the cold-drawn 
wire for 1 hr. at temperatures ranging 
from 700 to 1600 deg. Fahr. Wire an- 
nealed at 700 deg. showed little change 
in structure. At 900 deg. it began to 
lose its fibering. Annealed at 1000 
deg. it revealed the beginning of re- 
crystallization and the number and 





size of crystals increased as the an 
nealing temperature rose. Photo- 
graphs showed that cold-drawn wire 
was well annealed at a temperature of 
1600 deg. Studies or cold-drawn wire 
having an 80 per cent reduction were 
also discussed and illustrated. 

In reply to questions Mr. Elder said 
that the use of the spectograph is a 
good method of showing a good no1 
malized structure. Referring to the 
practical application of the X-ray at 
the present stage of the art, he said 
that he had found the method of ad 
vantage in solving difficult problems 
that did not yield to microscopic stu 


yt 


ther methods of investigation 


dies or 


Nitriding Symposium in 
Special Volume 


In a special edition of its T 
actions the American Society for Ste 
Treating has just published the com 
plete proceedings of the memorabl 


symposium on nitriding which was a 
eleventh annual con 
the National Metal 


Cleveland in Septembe1 


feature of its 
vention during 


Congress in 


The edition contains 222 pages, which 
include each of the eight papers and 
the special address by Dr. Adolph 


Fry of Germany, inventor of thé 
process, who was present at the meet 
ing. There is also a report of the 


written and oral discussions. 

As an introduction there is a state 
ment on behalf of the officers and 
board of directors by Dr. Zay Jeffries, 
president, and W. H. Eisenman, se¢ 
retary, giving the 


ing this 


reasons for print 


special issue. In the ord 


nary course of procedure the variou 
papers would have been printed i: 
the monthly issues of the Tran 

activo? The statement also expresses 


appreciation to W. B. Coleman fot 
the organization of the symposium, t 
Dr. George B. Waterhouse chairman 
of the sessions, and to the authors 
the papers and those who contributed 
to the discussions. 

The edition includes photographs of 
the chairman and vice-chairman of 
the sessions, and of Adolph Fry and 
Pierre Aubert, honorary 
men. 


vice-chal! 


Copies of this symposium are avai 
able at $3 each, bound in cloth, post 
paid in the United States, and $3.50 
postpaid to foreign countries. 


Obituary 


HOWARD SELLERS, formerly a di 
rector of William Sellers & Co., Inc., 
machine tool builders, Philadelphia, 
died at his home at Wynnewood, Pa., 
on Oct. 14, aged 72 years. 


CHARLES B. SALMON, founder of the 
Eclipse Windmill Co., which formed 
the nucleus of the Fairbanks, Mors« 
& Co. industrial organization, died at 
his home in Beloit, Wis., on Oct. 15 
aged 79 years. He was identified with 
the establishment and management of 
numerous other large industrial enter 
prises and was noted for his charities 
and philanthropies. 
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September Automobile Production Down 


Output of Nine Months Exceeds That for Any Previous 


Full Calendar Year, in Total, in Passenger 


Cars and in Trucks 
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Pittsburgh Barge Rates to 


Southwest Reduced 


American Barge Lit erat 
re etwaen Pitt 
N ) ( nec na ntermediate 
' 2 - n the 1 
I R r, announced nev 
{ te I ro! na tee 
+ + ‘ Pitt burg? ty 
I L iana, Te is Okl 
I Arkans These new rates 
? ent net sa n¢g T h 
I v I nas compared 
resent i rail rat The 
iny will also soon pub 
r irgt term nal tal ff a 
I witching and barge loading 
+} + a strict I ‘ 
ire to hold on pipe a 
‘ ron and stee rticle 
t ave 


Record Freight Traffic with 
Less Equipment 


\ é the loading of revenue 
I tne United States during 

rst even months of the year was 
high record for that period, 


aching more than 50,000,000 cars, 

enormous traffic is reported DY the 
livision of the 
Railway Association to have been han 


fewer freight cars and loco- 


American 


t than have been used at any 
nee 1923. The number of 
ght car wned by Class I rail- 
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rrer tota was highe in in any 
re is complete calendar year 
Passenger ar Yroduction increased 
t 4,005,177 1 gain of 945,239 e! 
ne Uov ) 5 Ve hi ‘ T th I rst I n¢ 
nths of 1928, and higher than ir 
! pre is 12-month. Truck pr 
tion rose to 618,702 units, an 11 
» 72Q er the 105.48 f 
I nN? Y née montns o1 last veal 
nd agal! gyner tnar nany prev l 
lll year 
{ nadiatr n or er proau T 
n Sept er was 13,817 unit the 
illest nce last December, with a 
f 942 The August output was 
1.214 Passenger car production in 
~ ten ‘ vas 10.710 and truct ro 
ictior i 107, each the lowest 
! ist December vith totals of 
} iT 69] respectively Augus 
! n was 11,037 and 3177 re 
Tot { nadian product n for the 
nine nths of 1929 was 233,853, 
gainst 202,652 for the corresponding 
eriod of last year. Passenger car 
itput was 186,960 and 168,837 re 
per é while the respective figures 
r ti production were 46,893 and 
Q 
1 J was 2.266.069 reduc 
1.600 n two vears 
Average capacity of the units has 
ncreasing steadily, the freight 
rs having advanced from 43.1 tons 
five ago to 46.1 tons. In addi- 
n, there has been more intensive 
e of the individual cars. There has 
S een a decline in the number of 
O1 ‘ owned, but the average 
tractive power of the units has gone 
ip. This is now reported at 43,985 
ompared with 38,217 Ib. seven 
Veal ago 


Much Industrial Machinery 
Shipped to Canada 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—In a re 
for 
anadian prairie 
rovinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, | 
Heintzleman, 
} 


port 
relating to the market industria 
machinery in tl ( 
Consul General P. S. 
Winnipeg, points 

at the principal classes of this class 
of equipment 


out 


imported into the three 


provinces are mining machinery, pulp 
mill and paper-mill machinery and 
road-building machinery. The report 


has been made public by the Indus 
Machinery Division, Department 
of Commerce. 
Separate figures 
the provinces are not available, but 
it is estimated that, of the total of 
than $49,220,000 of strictly in- 
dustrial machinery shipped from the 
United States to Canada in 1928, 
fourth was 


trial 


for imports into 


more 


one 


destined ior the 


use in 


ige, October 24, 1929 





A steadily increas- 
trade is expected, al 
Canada, it 
was declared, are becoming more de- 


prairie provinces. 
ing volume of 
though manufacturers in 


meeting the country’s re 
and equipment is grad 
ually being installed for the manufa 
ture locally of the different lines, thus 
increasing competition for the Amer 


sirous of 
quirements 


an product. 

Other competitors are principally 
the United Kingdom and, to a much 
less extent, Germany, Sweden, France, 


Norway and Switzerland. Pulp-mill 


machinery, coke and gas-producing 
machinery, textile machinery and 
briquette-making machinery are the 


items principally involved in this com- 
petition. 


Mr. Heintzleman 
since one-tenth of the population of 


reported that, 


the prairie provinces is American 
born, and further because of the 
proximity of the provinces to the 
United States and the easy access be 
tween the peoples of the two coun- 


tries, there is naturally a marked 
preference for industrial machinery 


of American manufacture. The re- 


port deals at some length with the 
best methods for American manufac 


The 


follow in building 
provinces. 


turers to 


up 


markets in the 


COMING MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 


Society of Industrial Engineers. 

Oct to 25 Sixteenth national con- 

Hotel Statler Cleveland 

George ce Dent 205 West Wacker 
] Chicago, secretary 


American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Oct 24 to 26 Fall meet 
I I Hotel Philad 

! Vi ( Kou i Avenue 
Cleve i retatr 

American Iron and Steel Institute. 
(oct T) { xth ge eral et 2 
Hote Commodore New Yortl E. A. S 
( k« ° Weet Street New Yor! 


American Management Association. 


Cn Se Fall meeting, Hote 
Statler D W J Donald 2 
\ S Yor} mana 


NOVEMBER 


Open-hearth Committee of American 


Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. Nov. 5 and 6 Semi-annual 
net liotel Stevens, Chicago Lit 


| Reinart American Rolling Mill C 
Middletown, Ohik 
Association. 


International Acetylene 


N t Annua neeting, “on 
ere Hote Cl f \. Cress Mor 

Last I rt é d Str t 
‘ retar 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. N to lf Annual meet 
‘ Edgewater Gulf Hotel Bilox 
Mis Charl F. Abbott, 200 Madisor 
Avenue, New Yorl executive director 


National Founders’ Association. 


and 21 Annual meeting, Hotel 
Astor New Yor J M Taylor 29 

Ss tl LaSalle Street cH iz S¢ 
«“ a ee ee 








uiet Prevails in European Markets 


‘we JG . . >< : , ‘ — 
Even Pig [ron Is | ess Ac tive Japan Has Expanded Operations 


Russia Seeks More Technical Assistance 


(By Cable) ( ntinent . 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 21 ire weal vitn 1 is eage! seeking DI . . LD est pig n ae oo | 
IG iron is quiet and Cleveland Sine Some Britis e} rood. but Continent: ron. while st 
makers are becoming appreher Clg! ner I ‘ rae rte I EC ‘ genera 
sive of the future. Ironstone miners but the tonnage has been sma bit not an attractive pro] tion 
are pressing for a wage advance, but shed ste espe Ait) liet im the Ir tne semi-finishes narket the 
the mine owners are unwilling to dis absence i good export deman rapid «ae ne n the price of foreig? 
iss the question at present, as cost Czec! Vaklan productior ! \ llet and heet | afte ! 
ire still very high. gust 000 et ’ f seins cer R) \ ; 
Export sales of Cleveland n are ron, and S9,UUU tor I i\ ter nave tor ne t e | ia tan nare 


negligible and foreign basic iror nh productior ! Lugu d I this business, bul tinental con 
iwain arriving in small tonna 
British consumers. Meanwhile, Clevs 
land makers have sold their October f August 156 Frencl irnace vel need ol ders for pt 


output, but have no forward cor n Diast Ge! ! itput ner vhile British nsume! 
tracts, and it is possible that some september was 1,109,000 metric tor ire generally well vere on their 
furnaces may be blown out at a later with 100 furnaces in blast t tne er imediate requirements and ar eer 
late. Es nth ng supplies for next year onl) 
Hematite makers are securing bu Export trad quiet It re 
ness at unprofitable prices, but are rted that a moderate amount I 
inable to advance the market, as a a ; Canadian busine n finished mat 
French hematite is again competing. British Trade Remains Quiet rial has been booked as a result of 
; shed steel] is quiet. bu Me ar . : ‘ offort th Steel] akers’ Fy t 
Se eee catia d ssh the —Foreign Prices Lower Cor - stor Sal n ae ne | ha 
latest steel makers’ meeting, and LONDON ke NGLAN Oct 1] The een received trom Japan W hil 
pecifications are coming in freely ron and tee market mtinue iu rice are not i osed, 1 Know! 
Tin plate is quiet, both manufa ind thers but slight indication of that the market must be shaded cor 
turers and consumers being disturbed hange for the better The ime of derably to meet Continental 
by the recent set-back in the tin mat new tonnage n mi ookKs, except nl petitior 
et, so that business is only moderat« pig iron, not sufficient te aintair Returt f the Clyde shipbuild 
Yemand is good for light weight 14 » better than part-time perat ! Blast ndustry for September wert ma 
0-in. wasters for the Far East and furnace howeve ire genera e] nd the iume of new ship construc 
ipplies are scarce, but other busin¢e iid ahead and i me cases |} e ad ! ntract not good, so that 
quiet although inquiry wel ance rices he Cleveland ! hipyards are not likely to requir 
maintained. lucers have not vet altered au irge iantitie f ship steel in the 
Galvanized sheets are weak n poo! tatlor it ure expected tT ! neal ruture There are, however, 
lemand and reduced costs of produ hort \ ost f roductio1 ! irge electrical, structural and rail 
on in the form of lower priced sheet ncreasing \ deterrent tne road project nich Call tor substar 
i! and spelter Black sheet ire that they ir eeKing t nerease ey tia lantiti¢ I tee! ind ! 
y Lif T ‘ yy ] ’ ‘ »] 
= 


British and Continental European Export Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. United Kingdom Ports, Hamburg 
and Antwerp, with the £ at $4.85 


British Prices, f.o.b. United Kingdom Ports 


Ni four 
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Germany 
Cans for Detinning 


Imports 


GWERMANY { 


y 


) 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices Reduced in 


Germany 


fo ANTS { 
\ 
; ‘ 
a 04 
) ‘ 
( 
nor 
po! 


Belgian Exports 


Light— 


Klectrical Merger Near 


BELGIUM. O 
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lack of de- 


mand for finished products may cause 
] + 


semi-finished material, but 


slight curtailment by some mills. [ron 


and steel scrap prices have weakened 
slightly Export prices are low, and 
Belgian sellers I Ve been inable to 
btain busines n Soutt Americal 
kets ind Japa excep! ffer 

) ’ 


German Chemical Industry 
May Make Rustless Iron 
HA s R GERMAN’ () 4 j Ii 


re} ( ted that the I. G. F: 


| +¥ 
\ the (,e? LY t { 


Cable Makers May 
Build American Plant 
GERMANY, Oct \ 


ge Iron Output 
Tons in Half 


Japan's 


Pi 
753,591 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, S« Che 
' — y 
! ( G rnment Steel 
\\ I - I Mayr nurila 
| ( Of 753 } ‘ ns 
’ ro T 
al ne Governme! rk out 
u Va 4( 179 ? poutn 
VManchui Ra ay ‘ roauct I 
] os tons L)tne ny? icel vere 
he Mi ] I Steel Ci vith 76,804 
] pan ster \"\ ! witl 79 
)} ra Mir ne { VIUI 238,14 
I he Asar S} huildinge Co 
t} ry >] y 
Despite th he oduction f 
gy iron, importatior necessary. 
The Government Stee Works pro 
ram for 1930 ills for steel pro- 
l yn of more than 1,350,000 metri 
tons, while its pig iron capacit) Ss not 
! re than 860.000 tor 


Czech Iron Output Rises 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15 


Production 
pig iron in Czechoslovakia in 
Augu increased to 138,000 tons. but 


teel production decreased to 185,000 
ms, accorain 1 cablegram re- 
ceived ne De} irtment of Com 





Japanese Sheet Exports 
Reach Many Markets 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, Sept. 11.—Ex 
ports of galvanized sheets from Japan 


in August totaled 5028 metric tons, 
of which 3187 tons was flat sheets 
and 1840 tons corrugated. The offi- 
cial statistics are given in num- 
ber of sheets and the totals with 


destinations were as follows: Ti 


South Sea countri 505,402 sheets: 
to China, 225,617 sheets; Kwantung 
Provinces 225,010 sheets; Siam, 
147,142 he Manchuria, 41,499 
( Hong Kong, 40,700; Britis} 
India, 15,626; Philippines, 5800, ar 


Russia, 5600 sheets. Thi 


212.296 sheets, or 505 


German Mills to Issue New 
List of Extras 


GERMANY, Oct 


DUSSELDORF, 


Rolling mills are preparing a n 
S ras 01 ee] rs and 
: « I | l Ti¢ ne ne ¢ tl 
charged have 1 corre ynded t 
! rd ral shilling a 
I For ex } I Lt I i 
he standart e extra 5 pel 
ton { er 10 ), and on %4-l 
ne erag ndard « ra L7s. ¢ 
i ton (19.5 er 100 ) On re- 
en { port ne th isual extra 
n both sizes has been about 10s. per 
! (10.9% per 100° Ib.) Extras 
harged on light angle tees and 
er shapes art ilso k than the 
r¢ Star y 1ST 


Britain May Exceed Rail 
Quota with New Contract 


GERMANY, Oct. 7 Ch 


npetween 


HAMBURG, 


agreement Creat 


and Argentina, under which about 
£8.000,000 ($38,800,000) of rails and 
railroad material will be placed witl 
British mills, n lead to Britair 

exceeding quota I Inter 
national Ra Manufac rers’ Assi i 
tion As British mills inder the 


agreement, will receive all rail orders 
placed by Argentina, the British al- 
lotment in the association may be ex 
hausted 
British 


be in excess of 


SOOT and orde. from the 


colonies would 


Meanwhile, 


and 
the quota. 
Belgian and Luxemburg mills have 


dominions 


declared themselves opposed to any 


increase in the allotment of a member. 


German Mannesmann Not 
in Control of Saar Mill 


The recent report from Germany that 
the Mannesmann Tube Co. 
had acquired control of 65 per cent of 
the stock of the French Mannesmann 
mill, Acieries et Usines a Tubes 
Sarre, is stated to be incorrect by 
Paris. This 
company owns 34 per cent of the stock 
of the Mannesmann mill in the Saar 
and that other French tube 


German 


de 
la 
Louvroil & Recquignies, 


States 


manufacturers control 26 per cent, 
while the German Mannesmann com- 
pany owns the remaining 40 per cent. 








-_ 


More Russian Agreements 
with American Companies 

HAMBURG, GERMANY, Oct. 7.—At a 
recent meeting of delegates from the 
South Russian Chambers of Com 


merce and German manufacturers, the 


head of the Russian foreign trade de 
partment, the Gurewitch, outlined the 
status of technical assistance agre¢ 


ments in Russia. In the past fow 


years, he said, 71 such agreements 
had been made, of which 30 wer 
with German companies, 17. with 
American and the rest with Britis} 

Swedis and French organization 

He pointed out that the trend 


toward more agreements with Ame1 


an companies, because they are lk 
ecretive about improvements in the 
ants than companies in Germany) 
ind other countrie 


Spiegeleisen Imports Mainly 
from Britain 


Of the total imports of 11,243 gross 
ns of spiegeleisen into the United 
States to Aug. 1, this year, 10,868 ton 


» 


ame from Great Britain and 375 ton 
m Germany. 

Of the 10,868 tons of British alloy, 
3543 tons was received through th 
port of New Orleans, 2550 tor 
through the port of Philadelphia, 2235 
tons through ports in Maryland, 2000 
tons at Chicago, 240 tons through 
ports in Massachusetts, 135 tons at 
Los Angeles, 90 tons through ports 
n Washington, 50 tons through New 
York and 25 tons at San Francisco 
The 10,868 tons of British alloy had 


a valuation of $314,490, or $28.94 per 





ton. The 375 tons of German alloy 
had a valuation of $12,320, or about 
$32.85 per ton. All of it came through 
the ports of San Francisco and Los 


Ange les. 


German Rail Prices Cut 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Sept 0. 
The official price of £6 17s. 6d 
($33.34) a ton for rails was left un 
hanged by the International Rail 
Makers’ 


meeting in Vienna, but German mills, 


which sold rails at £7 ($33.95) a ton 
during the second and third quarters 
of this year, have reduced their price 


to £6 18s. 6d. ($33.58) a ton, which 


Association at its recent 


is still 1s. a ton more than the of- 
ficial price. Mills continue to report 


satisfactory business in rails. 


Swedish Sponge Iron Plant 
Increases Capacity 


The Héganids Co. of Sweden, make1 
of sponge iron, considerably increased 
its capacity during the spring and sum- 
mer because of an increased demand 
for its product. It is stated that re- 
cently orders were so heavy, during 
rebuilding of the plant, that new busi- 
ness could not be accepted. Importers 
in this country have received word 
that the new units for producing 
sponge iron have had their trial run 


ee ee on een reny Commer To Expand Aluminum 
to proceed with production. In th 

proposed new tariff sponge iron has Output 

been listed in a special paragi a HAMBURG, GERMANY, Oct. 7.—Fu 
a dut f $2 per tor under the pres . ’ 

2 her expar n of aluminum produc 
ent ta + t « es naer ne same n . Germany . . = rospect, and 
so the Lautawerk, the largest producer, 

has made preliminary plans for at 
he? nt with : capacity f ROOD 
Soviet to Adopt American 10,0 ns a yt It is estimate 
° that ! nptior f iminum it el 
Coal Mining Methods cheat hiael alicia a 
est ’ ’ r | Zs 1 ! ictlon W 
Dor B: ! 7 pK An effor 
é I i ‘ Ger! im au 
An ! né 
( | r Yor ’ ! \ 
’ y y ‘ i i i) f y 
‘ Ru i G l 
German Copper Output 
aa ee tate Up in August 
( ( I? é LA Ra ( RMAD s¢ ‘ 
’ . eM ( ry ( ms ‘ Ce . 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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Votor-Cenerator Sets 

Ingot iron in the oil Industry 
Mechanical Drive Turbines 
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Alloy iron (Castings 
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The Week’s News Quickly Told } 


Current Events That Bear on the Course of Business 























’ é i ration earned $1.49 per share the iast 
[he ipan juarter, as compared to $2.29 in 1928 
Ny I e re I So deliver ‘ odies tor new 
I ne ) eft node Ss me for lecré ised es 
( ‘ ‘ ix@) ‘ iT going 
4 Go ment estimates place th 
ARE S ‘ 1 The pace tal crop a 4,915,000 bales, tha 
M t re ’ v on tw were I gher in the 
4 ist ) ears Texas 1O38Nne ha i 
79 lisappointing eld Cotton co 
" r er 1S operat es have rece ed the ons 
‘ expot share of the $57,000,000 in loans so 
j i * " far approved the Federal Farm 
. ‘ or Board, but of this total only $700,000 
Hardware ' good ds has actually been called for 
’ 1 Alexander Legge, chairman Feéderal 
f ft Stock Farm Board, said that while all its 
é ‘ rt ae ictivities have s« far been designed 
ences of easy mone, to strengthen the cooperatives, in an 
te ' ( E. Mitchell emergency the Board would be justi 
t ( Rank. tha hed in purchasing and storing a por 
j-of -the tion of a crop to maintain a reason 
Re ta rad 5 genera 
I exce}] I the North ¢ n 
etna i + XTILES are in generally satis 1] 
factory condition Philadelphia |] 
plants are especially busy Finished || 
I 4 MPLOYMENT in manufacturing cotton goods are active Prices of 
-, rie t September was woolen fabrics for women’s spring 
/ é higher than a ir age wear, announced by American Wool 
pe e1 reater en Company, are from 3 to 10c. a 
\ tries sl ire j n the id ance vard lower than quoted last fall 
KCC eramics, toba¢ and vehicles | 
Feder Reserve Board predicts ‘ i] 
t the agricultura ncome will bs | 
ea ¥s rge as 78 ind finds oe and group life insur 
lence ‘ irta ed I ' has ng ance are both provided In a new 
{ enters plan arranged for employees of the 1 
Southern Railway System About | 
»0,000 establishments now have group I] 
insurance for employees, and annual 
}! ECTRICAI ndustrie ire espe benefits total $80,000,000 A 
- ’ ‘ the emp.oyment uniform and model old-age pension 
1ex eing 127 is compared law, providing for at least $300 per 
\ 5 1 yeat igo General year for persons over 65, will be vigor 
Electric Company’s orders are 29 pet ously promoted in all States by the 
‘ 5 er than in the rad quartet American Federation of Labor 
f 8 Coincident with “Light’s Lieutenant Governor Lehman of New 
( ] ee many large projects York said that State assistance to aged | 
ire announced, such as a 230,000-hp citizens is no more revolutionary a_ |} 
ydroelectrix plant on the Dusque project than the construction of an 
inna i » OOO hp team electric orphan isvlum 1] 
plat ear Mil eC 1 $6,000,001 1] 
Baton Rouge S re | 
t ré jues tor fue and an $80, 
extension of underground Rt IGHT car loadings decline a 
= , s = tile Wael little in all classifications except 
grain and live stock The Inter 
state Commerce Commission, acting 
on its so-called O'Fallon decision, 
: : LEPHONE profits for the third finds that the cost of reproducing the 
larte re $40,600,000, so mucl New York Interconnecting railroad | 
roe i ear ttl reduc would be $24,500,000, instead of $27 
oe spe 700,000, the company’s book value 
We Us é Baltimore has leased to Western 
veat Inter Maryiand Railwa the $8,500,000 
‘ t : yn Engineering ¢ 1 freight terminal constructed in accord | 
’ f re pow ance with prehensive plans for 
‘ l ! I improving the harbor, costing $50 | 
Srores ( ny h e} Dass { e} o 000.000 
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